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THE PLAYWORK BOOK 

INTRODUCTION 

I F w(' look far enough below the surface 
in every one of us there lives, very 
often ahnost forgotten, the child, who, like 
Peter Pan, '‘never grows up''. It is this 
everlasting child in us who keeps the keys 
which open for each his Kingdom of Heaven, 
and sad it is for those of us who have lost 
sight of the keeper of the keys. The sweet- 
est and loveliest things in our lives are the 
simplest things. They do not abide in the 
excitable enjoyment of luxuries and enter- 
tainments to be bought with money ; they 
lie in the living and eternal interest of 
the homeliest things of daily life, wherever 
people are simple, and sincere c)f heart, and 
full of loving, kindly thought and c^re for 
the concerns of others ; where people do 

things themselves instead of paying for them 
1 
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to be done ; where wealth is counted in love, 
in thoughtfulness, and in interest in other 
people, and not in many possessions : these 
things are the heritage of all children, and 
we are happy if we can carry our heritage 
with us through our life ; for this indeed is 
to be of the Kingdom of Heaven. 

A child who is unspoiled by the false and 
ignoiant estimates of others with regard 
to the rank and standing of those among 
whom he lives, is perhaps our truest social- 
ist. He comes into the world possessing 
nothing, so far as he is aware, save his own 
identity ; he knows no distinction of class ; 
his ideas of rank are based solely on the 
beauty, charm, and kindness which are in 
due proportion the characters of those he 
lives with. He makes his own little king- 
dom if he is encouraged to work it out, or 
play it out, for himself ; and happy is the 
child and happy is the parent of that child 
who learns to play independently, and to 
gather together his kingdom, without a 
continual cry for assistance from others. 
Here is one of the first great landmarks in 
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education, and a child who is unspoiled by 
too many possessions in the way of toys 
will be one well provided, for his mind 
should at once move to create these pos- 
sessions for himself. This power to create, 
this moving of the spirit to make something 
out of chaos, is in all healthy human beings, 
and it is the happiest faculty we have. It 
is, in fact, one of the most vital sides of re- 
ligion in us, and i>erhaps the most important 
to us. It brings us into direct kinship with 
the Great Creator of all things. This mov- 
ing of the Holy Spirit over the chaos of the 
world, in our businesses, in our workshops, 
in our shipyards, in our buildings, in all 
craftsman’s work in our factories, is probably 
never realised by the Churchmen among us, 
and only vaguely apprehended by the edu- 
cational authoritie.s. Yet does not this very 
grower of creative thought amongst even the 
humblest of us constitute religion of the 
most living vitality ? This Holy Spirit mov- 
ing, and living, and creating anew in every 
trade and craft, and in every place where 
men are busy, should be better realised by 
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us, and more respected, and we should then 
be better men and women. The inventive 
minds among us are indeed our prophets, 
answering to the call of tho.se whose labour 
is too long and heavy, and producing what 
will les.sen the burden. Answering again the 
call for more light, more beauty, more music 
in the world, and producing our arts and our 
play-grounds, our games, our schools and 
colleges. Answering again the call for free- 
dom from pain, and we have our hospitals, 
and our great doctoi-s, and all who work for 
the betterment of the world. Here is the 
real and living ('hurch of God on earth. 
They say we are leaving the Churches behind 
us, say rather that the (Miurch is more with 
us, and all are its ministers who are working 
for the world’s welfare. 

We rebuke far too often that habit of 
children of asking questions. We say, “ Be 
quiet,” and “ You will see some other day ” ! 
Yet it is by (jiiestious that the cliikl shows 
most his interest in life, and his inclinations 
and desires and tendencies. 

We instruct a child for years in the 
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writings, doings, sayings, and contrivings of 
others who have gone before us. How 
rarely do we realise that in these little ones 
there may be as great, or greater, light with- 
in, only needing care and encouragement to 
develop and flame up, and show its creative 
•strength ? It is sad to think how often 
these little lights are snufled out in their first 
flickerings by the thoughtless things we say, 
by the foolish way we tease them at the 
slightest sign of independent thought, by our 
ignorant habit of commending and praising 
those w'ho give up their independence, and 
conform to the commonplace habits and cus- 
toms we have adopted as convenient. 

Many very young children .show astonish- 
ingly developed faculties in certain directions 
even before they can express themselves in 
.speech. I know .a little boy who, in his 
second year, showed such an interest in 
machinery that his elder relatives had to 
learn the parts of a locomotive engine in 
order not tp betray their own ignorance ; and 
over and over again we see the faculties of 
the creative mind so strong in young children 
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that it is difficult to persuade ourselves 
that they have not some previous experience 
to draw upon. Especially is this the case 
in music and the arts, for here there is per- 
haps less dependence on tools and previous 
technical training required, than in other 
constructive work. But it is sad to see, and 
very common also, that these bright begin- 
nings too often flicker out, not because the 
spirit is lacking, but because these children 
are only too often driven to hide their lights, 
because they feel conspicuous, are teased, 
and rebuked, and chidden for their non- 
conformity, and are made to feel themselves 
outcasts if they pursue the way their spirit 
tends to lead them ; and they lose their 
light, these finer little spirits, and subside 
into the twilight of mediocre minds. 

It is indeed difficult, in these times of over- 
crowded schools and over-worked teachers, 
to foster and develop the personalities of 
these little ones, but we all look to a time 
when education may be a stronger force 
among us, more respected and more desired, 
when those who teach in our Elementary 
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Schools may be the finest men and women 
we have, those of the greatest hearts, and 
the widest understanding (for into their 
hands we place the most precious thing we 
have) ; a time, when, realising that the 
labourer is worthy of his hire, we must also 
be brought to realise that the hire must be 
worthy of the labourer. 

We become more and more socialist in 
our community life in these days, and a child 
is now so little left to the charge of his 
mother that his life, almost from babyhood 
upwards, is just a passing on from one trained 
hand to another till he is able to support 
himself independently, and often long after 
that. His years of school grow longer and 
busier, and now even his play-time is to be 
more closely guarded and supervised. Yet 
it is to be hoped that here the guarding and 
supervising will be specially directed to pre- 
serving his independence and his choice of 
leisure occupation. 

Games are good for all, yet play-time 
should emphatically not be all games : this 
is where our Public Schools have failed us ; 
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they have given too much importance to 
games, and almost none to private enterprise 
in constructive play. In the little contriv- 
ances of children lie the germs of vast 
mechanical and artistic enterprises. The 
marvellous crafts passed on to us from 
ancient days in every land were never the 
result of training in schools, they partook 
more of the qualities of what 1 would call 
“ constructive play,” passed on from parent 
to child, each new thing a little different 
from any other, changing and varying in 
every age, yet all through a pleasure and a 
joy to their makers. Our trades and our 
crafts have all their beginnings in the im- 
mature constructions we make as children. 
We build houses, we furnish them, we make 
instruments of music (and un-music), we 
make ships, we fashion vessels of clay, and 
wood, and mebil ; we weave and we jmint ; 
we dimly foresaw the days when men should 
fly like birds, and we made kites. All this 
went on for countless generations, and then 
we laid captive the steam and the electric 
current, and lo ! a change ; all things are 
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possible. Yet we have had a set-back ; we 
have forgotten awhile that the spirit in all 
of us is greater than the machine. We have 
allowed our machines to make our toys, and 
instead of being toy-makers our children 
have to .some extent become toy breakers, 
not because they are really trying to destroy, 
but because they have the right and natural 
desire to see how' a thing is made. It is not 
enough, how'ever, to know this ; it is 'fery 
essential that a child should make for him- 
self, and the probability is that if the thing 
is easily bought he will not take the trouble 
to make it. He will bo inclined to take it 
for granted that just because it is a “ com- 
mercial ” article, a thing to be bought in a 
shop, he cjinnot make it. T<jys imi)orted 
from Germany, France, and Japan have been 
.so plentiful and so cheap of late years that 
the children of to-day rarely attempt to make 
them for themselves, and they are immensely 
the poorer, intellectually speaking, for the 
lack of this necessity to make them. It is 
for this reason that 1 have gathered together 
a small collection of the contrivances of past 
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generations, and the present generation too, 
not in order that they serve as mere subjects 
for copy, but because in making such things 
children develop ideas for improving upon 
them, and for making new things. 

Our Education Departments are now 
opening Nursery Schools and Play Centres 
all over the country, where children may 
spend their time after school hours, and this 
littlb collection of works and enterprises is 
brought together as a suggestion for what 
Scottish folk so aptly call “ Ploys,” which 
the children may undertake without much 
help or instruction. Later on it may be 
possible to collect a more mature series of 
suggestions for recreative work in Evening 
Schools and Continuation Classes. There 
are people everywhere whose work during 
the day is so taxing that they cannot con- 
tinue to strain mind and band at the usual 
subjects given in Evening Schools, and yet 
they can learn to employ their leisure time 
very profitably by work which does not 
demand either mental strain, nor highly de- 
veloped skill, nor any elaborate outfit, nor 
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ttolsy methods of construction. It must be 
truly “ leisure ” work, and be planned to give 
refreshment and stimulation and “ play ” to 
weary brain and body. 

Such gentle fireside crafts as the decora- 
tion of pottery, and coarse and effective 
needlework are delightful to practise of an 
evening, and need give no trouble to the tidy 
and anxious Marthas of the household. No 
evenings are more pleasant than those I have 
spent with friends all busy at quiet crafts 
round the hearth, chatting a little, or listen- 
ing to a reader, or singing simple songs in 
parts, and with no accompaniment of instru- 
ments. Constructive design for either of 
these two crafts is a delightful thing for 
either men or women of any age. We are 
never too old to learn to design patterns so 
long as our hands are able to guide a pen. 
For what is writing but pattern ? Each of 
us writes his or her name to an individual 
design, easily recognised so, so soon as our 
hand has learned to control our instrument. 
Pattern for these simple crafts should there- 
fore emanate from the minds of the workers 
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themselves, and should never be copied if it 
is possible to avoid it. 

This spirit of creativeness and invention 
should find a special period for its develop- 
ment in the day’s time-table, if it is encour- 
aged at these I*lay C!entres ; and it would 
be immensely helpful and interesting if those 
in charge of such centres would make col- 
lections of “ outstanding ” productions from 
the children, and if little loan collections of 
these might travel round from place to place. 
The children themselves are always intensely 
interested in seeing such things — and some- 
times the older folk who have not forgotten 
to be children are even more so. I have 
always urged that craft-work from our 
various educational centres should go “on 
tour ” in this way, and 1 keep a large quantity 
of needlework which shows individuality, 
from all sorts of schools, going round the 
country. This usually is shown to teachers 
only, which limits its spliere, for the children 
themselves show a most enthusiastic interest 
in it, and whenever I have shown such work 
to children in Elementary Schools, the chorus 
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of excited little voices usually repeats, “ Oh, 
1 could do that,” which is exactly what is 
needed for a good beginning. How charm- 
ing it would be if our municipalities would 
have in every museum a section of “ modern 
craft work,” independent of the collections 
of antiquities we stoi-e up. For we also have 
beautiful things being created amongst us, 
no less beautiful because they result from 
the demands of modern needs and usages. 

New habits of life produce new demands, 
and children quickly catch new ideas and 
adapt themselves to the use of hitherto un- 
known materials. This is especially the case 
in our cities, and the suggested constructions 
for the playwork subjects in this book are 
almost all made out of the wa.ste materials 
the children may readily find at hand, and 
they are put together as far as possible, 
without any particular need for skill, and 
with the fewest and simplest of tools. In 
the country there is always an immense 
wealth of superfluous material to play with, 
and the country child has a far greater 
treasury from which to supply the need of 
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hand and mind than his neighbour of the 
city. Imagination can find an immensity of 
outlet and opportunity, even in the neigh- 
bourhood of cities. I remember well my 
village of cave dwellings which I carefully 
hollowed out beneath the spreading roots of 
trees — very dirty trees — in a suburban wood 
in a I^ncasliire town. The caves were fur- 
nished with stones and twigs, and populated 
with earwigs or any creeping thing to be 
found and housed there. Later I owned an 
island in a Westmorland Lake, and had a 
beautiful house of woven branches of the 
growing rowan trees, with a garden planted 
with ferns and wild flowers among mossy 
bordered jmths. And again, my sisters and 
brothers and I made fine wigwams of the 
branches of young oak and hazel trees found 
in those lakeland woods ; they were tied 
together at the top with the fibrous stems of 
honeysuckle, spread tentwise at the base, 
and heaped outside with a covering of dead 
bracken and dry leafy twigs. .In town too, 
for wet days there was always the house 
under the table, walled in with table-cover 
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and blankets : delightful dwellings all, and 
happy little “homes” to live in, for any 
place is a “ home ” to us when we look back 
to it with happy memory. And the garlands 
we made of daisies and red clover, thick as 
a man’s arm and plaited strongly together, 
with which we decked the clothes-props on 
the drying green, and made them into May- 
poles. We remember the joy these things 
gave, chiefly because we made them ; we re- 
member them far better than the games we 
played, or the entertainments we went to. 

At school again, my best personal experi- 
ence, and one that I have found valuable 
above all the other education I got, was not 
the lessons I learned from books ; I have 
forgotten almost all I got from them. It 
was the great days when we had plays in 
school, and I was allowed to devise, and 
practically direct the whole making of the 
stage properties. A great time that. We 
made armour, and weapons, and crowns, and 
garments, aryl wings, and scenery. We had 
no assistance from teachers for this, and I 
know it taught me more than any of my 
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teachers did. During school days I did not 
learn to draw because I had a drawing lesson 
once a week, and painfully and carefully 
drew perspectives of chairs and schoolrooms 
and other dull things. I learned to draw 
becjiuse 1 loved to scribble in my lesson 
books Princes and Princesses, and Fairies, 
and because I had few playthings, and was 
always making and decorating little gifts for 
other people. 

This practice of decorating the things we 
make is really far the best way to teach 
drawing to either children or others. We 
make our education in drawing a far too 
limited affair by directing it to a pictorial 
issue alone, and drawing is a far wider sub- 
ject than concerns picture-making solely. 
If we go into our museums, we see among 
the ancient handicrafts left to us by primitive 
peoples, that in the beginning all art was 
l»urely applied to useful things. The clay 
jar modelled in the hands alone, with its lines 
and curves just emphasised with a few 
scratches oi‘ impressions made with a stick 
or a bone, what is this but just play ? and 
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yet it is art also, and the art adds immensely 
to the value of that jar. So also to-day, if 
any child takes a piece of clay and makes 
a vessel by hand, the very same thing is pro- 
duced. I have seen little jjots from our 
Scottish schools which it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish from some of those of Ancient 
Egypt or Peru in our museums. They are 
not one whit less artistic, and yet the art is 
quite unconscious, the child was only “ play- 
ing ” with the clay. 

Our country would be much the richer, 
commercially speaking, if our schools would 
only take up this different side of art teach- 
ing — making patterns, instead of pictures. 
I am not condemning the drawing of pictures, 
but I am uiging that pattern-making — con- 
structive design in actual material, not on 
paper — should come first. J*attern is the 
mathematics of art, and it can develop the 
mathematical faculties far more widely than 
mere mental calculations can. It must be 
learned by wjse gradations, and the learner 
must never be allowed to get out of band or 

mu riot with over-elaboration. If we can 

2 
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teach the children in their drawing lessons 
to d(»corate the useful articles they need for 
the home, we shall give a great iin{>etu.s to 
the eomnuMcial arts. For example, if a child 
has (me lesson at deconiting a piece of pot- 
tery with a hrush dipiM*d in glaxe paint and 
decorates it with nothing hut a line of dots 
or strokes, he ooi have this final and fixed 
and use it, and he also at once looks at every 
china simp with a sharply discriminating eye. 
In a very short time he will he aide to 
choose iH'tween gmsl decoration and bad, 
he will understand economy in priHluction, 
he will very soon demand from the trade a 
higher cla.ss of design, and lie will he willing 
to jmy for better design because he under- 
stands the working of it. 

The fashion for amateurs to practise 
photography did not do harm to the profes- 
sional photographer. a.s was feared at first ; 
it raised the standard of professional work, 
and brought more custom, and not less, to 
the profes-sional worker. And this holds 
giMHl in all work, the more widely and 
thoroughly it i.s “ understanded of the 
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people,” the more desirable do the j>eople 
find it. 

Ther<‘ is a great education ladon' our art 
teachers, and th»‘y must n^alise that they 
must come into touch with science and 
mathematics and general constructive work. 
They must watch the changing neinls and 
fashions of the day, an<l reali.so that not only 
in clas.sic times was the art of the ]>oople a 
l>eautiful and desirable thing. They must 
realise, too, that in this twentieth century 
our hands are extending their pow'ers, and 
that by the use of machines we are n^aching 
a far largtT public than unaidiHl hands could 
do. The arti-st has .s])eat two or three gen- 
erations bewailing the machine ; he forgot 
that no machine c.an, of its own powers, be 
arti.stic or inartistic. He left the machine 
alone, and therefor** the machine-work has 
fallen into discredit. The artist craftsman 
is tcKi often t<s) con.sc.ious of his art, and <loes 
not subonlinate himself sufficiently tomodern 
ways and conditions. It is nut the fault of 
the machine that much of our manufactured 
output is inartistic, it is the fault of the 
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artiHt that he has not managed to control the 
machine. First and foremost, however, we 
must have some change in tlie training of 
our artists, and must <h*rect their attention 
to utility, rather tlian pictorial work. Our 
(ountry is going to need it badly. It is 
diflicult to count th<‘ outh^ts p(»ssil)le to the 
decorative craftsman, provided he under- 
stands modern machimuy and (commercial 
demands. This training in handicraft be- 
gins, v(‘rv rightly and naturally, in our Kin- 
(lergarttM) Schools, but there, unfortunately, 
it stops short. Now what we w^ant to do is 
to j»lan out f(»r our growing children such 
crafts as will d(‘v«‘lop intelligiUKa* and skill 
(»f hand, witlaait d<unanding too great 
physical strength or technical training, and 
without undue (‘xptuiditure of money upon 
matc'fials and outfit. For the vounger 
childnui the easiest miHlia to work in arc^ 
(*lay and needlework. The clay-work should 
be directed to the most permanent and use- 
ful thing.s that can be produced ; j)Ottery and 
til(*s C41U b(* very easily made, and are very 
[R^rmanent if they are glazed and fired and 
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decorated, and this can he done at very little 
exjK‘nse. Needlework must taught so 
that the Morker di^velops intelligence and 
indejKMulenee, and is no longer made to sew 
the multitmles of tine stitches wliich were 
once considered mnnvssarv, and which made 
(he girls nH*re unthinking mai hiiH^s. 71ier(^ 
are endless new ways to la* followed out in 
the sewing and emhroidery and (‘onstnietion 
of garments and honsehold textiles. Kven 
the rather nu'^haniial knitting is probably 
only in its infancy as yet, and w(» may hov it 
do great things, and play a more lanintiful 
f)art in our textile arts, d O reform and re- 
new the vitality of all these things we must 
realise that they have all tlu‘ir lK‘ginnings in 
the j)laywork of tin* little child, and that 
simply lHN*aiisc‘ the little child has no tmdi- 
tions t<i unh‘ar[i. and is tlnaefore independiait 
enough to think out new d<‘vi<’c*s in his plav, 
HO must W(* all keep before us the fact that 
we have that light within us which is alcove, 
and indejamdent of, traditions. If we can 
sec any way in which any work can be im- 
pro\a*<l or altered, or lHvuitifi(*d by some 
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change in its treatment, we must be bold 
to try it, for only l)y courage and bravery of 
thought (1(K"8 the work of the world keep it- 
self fresh and evc^r renewed and changing 
towards better things. Never be afraid that 
l>ecause you have not tried to do a thing you 
will Ik‘ unable to do it. If the thought of 
doing it has come to you, it is a sign that 
jK)W(»r is there, at any rate, and the im- 
j)ulse to iin{)i*ove and change a thing for the 
better is just that creative iini>ulse stirring 
w'ithin, which I hav(* pleaded for. Whose 
is that impulse i Not our own entirely. 
Then, surely, if it is goo<i, wt* do right at least 
to //*// to carry it out. It is th(‘ Mind that 
changes matter, but it is not your mind nor 
mine, though it is in our charge. And happy 
is he who has faith to listen and give it force 
and visil»le ('Xpn\ssion. 

There are in tliis little book things that 
many of the wi.ser folk shake their heads 
over catapults for instance. Yet I have put 
them in ; for suivly if we older^folk had not 
enjoytMl our catapults we should prolwibly 
have bt'en sadder bilk, as well as wdser. 
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All children niiint some day or other handle 
instruments of ofi'enee and destruction, and 
it is (lart of their legitimate cHlucation to learn 
to do 110 harm with tliom, so I have put in 
the (atapult. I enjoyed jdaying with mine, 
and I do not think I ever hrtike anything 
with it, I do not (*ven reiiMunlu^r hitting any^ 
thing I aimed at, aiul prt>l)al)Iy this is the 
average exj)erieiu!e. I have not attempted 
to enter into any lengthy suggestions as re« 
gards making iMwits, or other toys rcHpiiring 
much ]iatience and skill and knt»wle<ige of 
Um)Is. Itoat-making is a most interesting 
thing for both Ians and girls, and can be 
carried t<» gnat perfection by them, if they 
have |>erseverance. I hw no rciison why tlie 
making of model Iwats and mechanical toys 
should not be the special work of our Ih^vh’ 
manual classes, nor is there* any reason why 
a great quantity of the craft work and nenlle 
work in <mr day and evening schools should 
not Ih‘ <!ommen‘ialis<*d, and disposed of by 
tl»e e<lucational aiithoriti«‘s, both to tin* ad- 
vantage cif tlic' mastersand the pupils. One* 
field alone- that of providing s<iUveiiirH for 
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Hale to toiiri.Hts - iH a large one, and is at 
prest^nt open to the schools. Tourists do 
init eonu^ tooiir British Isles with any desire 
to huy here souvenirs made in France or 
(fcrniuny ; th(‘v would greatly prefer things 
with a local flavour, and preferahly small 
and portable. 1 know from jH'rsonal ex- 
perience* liow immensidy such a market en 
courages students to woik at their classes in 
the evenings. We could keep our evt*ning 
schools packed with st udents if they n*alised 
that their work, done in leisure hours, had 
some j>ros[H*ct of bringing in a return instead 
of involving outlay alone. This also is play- 
W(»rk ; and though this small book deals only 
with such playwork in its infancy, y<*t it must 
lu* empliatically urged that it rle\(do{>s int<» 
great things, things that tin* nation neetis, 
and which can only come to their full de- 
velopment because the nation’s children have 
h^arned to play. 
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My thanks are due to my grandfather, 
grandmother, and my father and mother, 
and to my nurses whose names I have for- 
gotten, hut fn)m whom 1 learned to make 
many things. Also to Mrs. (irisedale, Mrs. 
Wear, Mrs. Fry, Mrs. Fellows, Miss Alhright, 
Miss NVorsdell. Mi.ss l>ouglas. Miss Arthur, 
Mr. d. T. Ewen, fI..M.l., Mr. Forrester 
WiKson. and to Norman (iuild, for many 
suggestions, and for their very jtraetical help. 
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Matkhialh Hkql'ikkd:-- 

A small strip of thick cardboard, a small piece 
of string:, wool, scissors. 

This is the easiest of all the things one 
can make in wool. Take a narrow piece of 
stift’ cardhoanl, or a Hat stick about five 
inches long and about one inch wide, and 
make a slit at each viul : betwecui these two 
slits str<*tch a piece of thin string and then, 
nlamt the middle of the strip of cardboard, 
wind the wool over and over till it is like a 
ball. Ho not allow the wool to spi*ead too 
far along the cardboard. When the ball of 
w(H)l is two, or two and a half inches in 
diameter, loosen the string from the slits, 
ami slip out the cardlumnl carefully from 
tlu* ball ; you will now havt* a bundle of 
wcH»i with a siring running thnmgh all tlie 
loops. Tie the string u[) tiglitly and knot 
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it well, then take your scissors and cut the 
loops as in Figure 2 After all the loojjs 
are cut you will have to clip all the loose 
ends, till they are about even in length, and 
the bundle will now bo a nice regular sha])e. 



Fma. 1 AND 2. 


This is a somewhat wasteful way of making 
a ball, and should only l)e used by very little 
children with waste wool or cotton yarn. 
It teaches them, however, a very useful 
thing — to wind wool evenly, and to cut and 
trim it. 
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ANOTHER WOOLLEN BALL 

Matkkiai.s REQiaHKi) ; — 

Two used post'cards or pieces of thin card- 
board, a stronK darning needle, oddments of 
bright-coloured wools, scissors. 

A very much better way to make a woollen 
ball, blit more ditticult, is shown in Figures 
2 ami 4. Here you must first have a piece 



of fairly stiff' eanllKiaril ami on it lay a tea- 
cup or tumbler with the rim yn the canl- 
lH>anl. Draw with a jH*ncil, or scratch with 
the .scissors round the rim so that you have 
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a circle alx)ut three and a half or four inches 
across on it, and cut these circles out. Then 
take some smaller circular thing, a half- 
penny, or something about that si/e, and 
plac.e it carefully in the centre of each of 
your larger circles, and cut out the smaller 
circle like a hole in the middle of the bigger 
one. Now take some wool — you can have 
it of many bright colours, and if you have 
any old w«x>llen knitted things which you do 
not need you can unravel them. Slip one 
end of your wool through the hole of both 
pieces of canl board when they are laid to- 
gether, tie it in a knot, and with your lingers 
at first, and later with a darning needle, 
keep winding the wool through the hole and 
over and over the cardboard until it is all 
covered, (io on winding it through the 
hole, until the hole is so full that even your 
needle will not pu.sh through. Then you 
must take sharp sciss<irs and carefully cut 
the wool at the outer eilge of this round 
cushion you^ have wound, till the scissors 
cut into the cardboard, so that you can slip 
one {>oint between the two cards and cut 
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right rounf! the circle. You must be careful 
not to let the wckjI be pulled out of the hole 
through which you have threaded it. Now 
take a piece «if thin strong string, slip it 
round between the two cardboard circles, 
wind it two or three times, and tie it very 
tightly. Next, carefully tear away your 
two cardboard roun<ls and you will have a 
fine firm ball, which only needs cutting and 
trimming with the scissors into an even 
sha{>e. You can make this ball look very 
prt'tty by arranging your wool, as you wind 
it into ilitterent layers of varying colour, or 
make a quarter of your circle of one colour 
and the next «juartt*r of another, and .so on. 
Small balls made like this make pretty 
|)oin]Kims for shoes and hats, and tassels 
on bags ; »)r they can be fixed on drawstrings 
in underclothing, to prevent them coming 
out. 
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A SPRIG OF FLOWERS 

MaTERIAI.B RKyl^IKKU;- 

A little thin cardboard, wools of various biicht 
colours, milliner’s wire, a small darning needle, 
scissors. 

This can lu* made very much as the secon*! 
w<K)Uen ImiU is made. You take a circle of 
i-artllKMird again, hut rather a smaller one, 
about two iuclies across (a small inkfmt or 
an egg-cup would give about the right size) ; 
and cut in it a round holt; about as big as 
a threej>enny j>iece. Wind bright*coloure«l 
w«K)l through the hole and c>ver the card- 
luiard very evenly, using a darning nee<lle 
iM'cause it is such a small hole. Wind on 
W(K)1 until all the cardboard is covered 
evenly. Then take a piece of wire about 
.six inches long, or a hairpin will do if 
straightened out. V'ou can <lo this by ludd- 
ing the ends tightly in each hand and rubbing 
the pin backwards and forwards against the 
edge of a table. At one end of the wire 
bend it, so that it makes a little loop, the 
smaller the better. Now begin with grec:n 
wool to wrap round the wire, covering in 
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the loop first, and when you have covered in 
the whole loop wind the wool over the end 
of the bent |)iece n^'ain, and bind it tightly 
to the other jwrtion, and go on down the 
wire for some distance. With another hair- 
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pin (not straightened out this time, but bent 
as much to a |K>int a.s (sissible) or anotfafH* 
piece of wire lauit like a V, tie the green 
wool at the l>end, and wind in and out from 
one side of the wire to the other, first letting 
the sides go wide from I'ach (»ther and then 
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gradually tightiming them together, till you 
have them closed again and they bwomo a 
leaf shajM\ Kind this leaf into the first 
win* stem, and add more leaves if you wdsh. 
Now wiml over the first two fingers of your 
left hand soim* y«*llow or ilark*eoloured wool 
alnxit a dozen times, nml takt* the end id 
the W(K}1 and lie it tlirough when you with- 
draw' your fingiTs, as in making tlie first 
woollen ImIL Hold these loops tight from 
this knotte<l ji^irt, and wiiul the end of the 
W'CKil round till it is like Figure H, a little* 
tassel ; take your darning needle and sew 
this tassel into the hole in the circle of 
cardboard so that it makes a centre b)r your 
Hower, and sew the cardboard Hower to the 
loop at the end of the w ire Von can make 
tw'o or three small UisseLs for this centre if 
you like, and bind them first arf>und the 
hK>p so tliat they fill up the hole in the 
cardlsMinl quiti* tightly. M(»re tassels can 
Iw* made and tie<l to wir(*s and iMxnid into 
the main wii«* stem like little buds. These 
sprigs look very pretty when worn in hats, 
and they will not spoil with the rain : you 
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can also put a large spray in a vase when 
you cannot get real flowers. 


A SKIPPING ROPE 

Matkkialh Requikkb ; — 

Some cheap thin string: or cotton waste, some 
small twigs, a pencil or pen-holder, a strong hook 
fixed in a wall. 

Take three or four lengths of thin string 
— a very cheap quality will do — about three 
yards long, and tie them into a knot close to 
each end. Be sure that every separate piece 
is of the same length. Then take one 
knotted end and slip the knot round a hook 
in the wall, not too high up ; a curtain hook 
will do very well, or any other knob or pro- 
jecting thing which will allow a very small 
loop to slip off and on, and which will hold 
firmly. Into the other end, at the knot, slip 
a pencil or pen-holder, and hold the strand 
of strings or threads with the left thumb and 
forefinger loosely, just beyond the place the 
pencil is slipped into it, as in Figure 10. 
With the right hand first finger hit the pencil 
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round and round away from you, downwards, 
keeping it whirling so that the long strand 
becomes twisted. Do not hold too tight 
with the left hand, but be sure to keep the 
strands taut from the hook where they are 
fastened. Keep on whirling until the strand 
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is twisted so tightly that it begins to go into 
kinks. Then get somebody to catch the 
strand about the middle, and keeping it 
carefully taut all the time walk round until 
you bring the pencil end up to the hook, 
and slip the rtrand from the pencil on to the 
hook. Then take the pencil to where the 
strand is being held in the middle and slip 
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it into the doubled end, and holding it as 
tightly as possible from the hook, as before, 
whirl the pencil in the opposite direction, 
towards you, upwards, as in Figure 11. 
This will make a beautiful cord. The pencil 
can be slipped out now, and the ends on the 
hook must be knotted together so that the 
cord will not unravel. This is called a 
“ twofold cord,” and it can be made in two 
colours if you divide the length before the 
first twisting into two equal lengths of dif- 
ferently coloured threads. A “ threefold 
cord ” can be made in the same way, but it 
must be folded into three different lengths 
before the second twisting, and three differ- 
ent colours may be introduced. A threefold 
cord is much fuller and firmer than a two- 
fold one. Cords can be made of wool or 
silk or any kind of thread, and must be 
made of few or many strands accoi'ding to 
the thickness required, and according to the 
thickness of the strands used. Thin woollen 
cords are very nice to run into 'woollen gar- 
ments as drawstrings, or into bags ; thick 
ones made of knitting yarn are splendid for 
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dressing-gowns, and the ends can be finished 
off with tassels. 

If you make a skipping rope in this way 
you will want a firm handle at each end, and 
you can make it by getting three or four 
small sticks or twigs, and laying them ronnd 
your cord close to each end. Then bind 
these round, at both ends of your skipping 
rope, with firm twine. Next take the end 
of the rope which projects beyond the twigs, 
and double the strands back along the twigs 
for a short distance, and bind them down 
again and cut away any superfluous length, 
and knot your binding string firmly. This 
will make a very pretty little handle, especi- 
ally if you can get pretty greenish twigs with 
the bark on them and tie with coloured 
threads or twine. Figure 12. 
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A SUCKER 

Matkkials Requiked ; — 

A small piece of thick leather, strong string:, 
scissors or penknife. 

This is a very interesting toy to play with. 
It is very simple to make : all it needs is a 
round piece of fairly thick 
leather about four inches 
across. Cut this into a per- 
fect circle with a knife, if 
the leather is too thick to cut 
with scissors. In the very 
middle bore a small hole and 
put through this a piece of 
strong string, about a yard 
long, and tie a knot in this 
so that it will not slip through 
the hole. Now soak your 
leather in water till it is very 
soft and damp, and keep it 
in this condition whenever you use it. By 
dropping the round of damp leather quickly 
on to the surface of a smooth stone yon will 
be able to lift and carry quite large stones. 
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You must be sure to drop the sucker on to 
smooth surfaces, because if there are any 
little crevices under the sucker the air in 
them will prevent suction. 


aoLLiwoas 

Materials Required : — 

Coloured wools, a little string, cotton, or silk, and 
a tiny piece of tape ; a large-eyed needle, scissors. 

These golliwogs are made of tassels of 
wool. First wind your tassel over your 
lingers much as you wound it for the first 
woollen ball on the cardboard. Then cut 
the loops, and tie very tightly with several 
turns of strong cotton or silk close to the 
end, and again about half an inch lower. 
This forms the head, and the ends at the top 
can be trimmed into a top knot. Below the 
head, divide off a small portion on each side 
for the arms, and tie each of these again 
about half way down, and cut off just below 
the tied portion, where the dotted line is, in 
Figure 14. Tie also for the waist at the 
double dotted line, and then, if legs are 
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quite tight with bran instead, and make a 
pincushion of it. Tie the opening up tightly 
with strong thread, Figure 20. Now take 
one or two pips from an apple or an orange, 
to make a mouse : if it is an apple pip take 
a penknife and scratch out eyes and ears, 
as in Figure 21. If you use an orange pip 
you can ink in the eye and the ear. Now 



Figs. 19 to 21 . 

Stitch your little mouse on to your meal sack, 
and it will be a very dainty little gift to put 
by for Christmas. You can also make pretty 
sets of scent bags out of bits of ribbon or 
silk patterns from the dressmakeis, or cut 
off any old scraps of thin materials you find. 
Make six little bags of different colours and 
stuff with cotton wool and scent, and tie 
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round the neck of each the end of a piece of 
narrow baby ribbon ; tie the first bag with a 
piece nine inches long, and each of the other 
bags should have a ribbon a little longer 
tlian the last. Then tie all the loose ends 
of the six ribbons together with a bow of 
ribbon, and you will have a charming cluster 
of sachets to hang in a wardrobe. 

AN EMERY CUSHION 

Matbbials Required : — 

A tiny piece of red ribbon or silk, a tiny piece of 
calico or cotton material, strong red cotton thread, 
yellow silk thread, green wool, a little emery 
powder, a tiny piece of hard soap or wax candle, 
scissors, and crewel needle. 

To make this you must get a little bright 
red material about three inches square and 
a little thin cotton material the same size. 
Lay both together and fold them diagonally 
across from corner to corner with the red 
material inside, and with fine thread and 
needle and vqyy small stitches sew it from 
the two loose corners up to the point where 
it is folded, so that it forms a triangular bag. 
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Now the bag should be folded over so that 
you can measure off on the diagonal fold the 
same length as the stitched seam, and cot 
away the extra material as in Figure 22. 
Now take some liard soap, or a piece of wax 
candle, and rub it hard all over the cotton 
material in order to prevent your emery 
stuffing getting mit, trim off any extra thick- 
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ness of material at the point, and turn the 
bag red side out, and ran it very finely 
round the opening with strong needle and 
thread. Draw the thread up a little, as in 
Figure 23, and now take your emery powder 
and fill up tight with that. Jf you cannot 
get emery get some fine dry sand, or you 
can even ponnd up some cinders out of the 
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fire, and fill your little bag very tight with the 
powder you make, and draw up the thread 
and stitch it very close. Next you must 
take your green wool or silk, and make long 
loop stitches all round the top until all the 
opening and the gathered up portion is 
neatly covered with these stitches, like 
sepals on a flower. Stitch on a little cord 
or loop of ribbon, and with a yellow thread 
make even stitches all over your little bag, 
till it looks just like a strawberry — Figure 
24. 


RAT-TAIL KNITTINQ 

Materials BEguiKED : — 

A larffc cork, larg^e reel, or a small piece of a 
narrow cardboard roller, strong pins, preferably 
those known as "laundry pins," a small crochet 
hook, coloured wools. 

This is known as llat-tail knitting, or Cork 
or Bobbin work. It can be made either by 
boring a hole in a large flat cork and setting 
seven or eighti43ins in round this hole, or by 
setting the pins into a reel with a large hole, 
but I have found the best thing is to get a 
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small tube of cardboard such as paper is 
rolled on (out of a toilet roll, for instance), 
and to stick the pins firmly into the card- 
board, as in Figure 25. Five or six pins 
will do. Take coloured wool and loop it 
once round each pin, then 
wrap it very loosely once 
round the whole circle of 
pins, and, with another 
large pin ora small crochet 
hook, lift each loop up and 
over the last wrap of the 
thread, and over the head 
of the pin. Do this right 
round the circle of pins, 
so that you have now a 
second series of loops made 
from the thread which was 
wrapped round above the first ones, while 
the first loops have begun to descend into 
the tube. Work round and round till the 
end of your knitted Rat-tail appears out of 
the tube at the lower end. YT)U can knot on 
lengths of wool of other colours and make 
very pretty reins with them. You can, if 
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you like, work with two differently coloured 
threads, all the time using one colour for the 
loops you lift, over a wrap thread of another 
colour, alternating as you work round and 
round your circle. This is really just the 
way a knitting-machine works, very much 
simplified. You can do the same on a larger 
scale with a wooden ring into which pegs of 
wood are inserted, and this will make quite 
a large woollen muffler. 


A PEEP-SHOW PICTURE 

Materials Bbquibed : — 

A small piece of gflass from an old photograph- 
frame, some firm brown or coloured paper, any 
tiny flowers, leaves, etc., a piece of stamp paper. 

Collect a tiny bunch of the smallest 
Bowers you can find, daisies, buttercups, 
violets, potentillas, even little weeds like 
chickweed, and small grasses, clover leaves, 
or sprays of moss ; tie them very loosely in 
a little bunch. Now lay your piece of glass 
down on your paper (the paper may be any 
colour, but the blue sugar-bag paper looks 
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very pretty). Take your little bunch of 
flowers and arrange it flat on the glass, with 
the faces of the flowers pressed against the 
glass, and the leaves and moss pressed flat 
on top of them. Put the prettiest side of 
them next the glass. When all the surface 
of the glass is fairly well covered fold the 
jmper over the flowers so that it makes a 



Fig. 26. 

neat parcel, atid fasten down the corners of 
the parcel with stamp paper. Then turn 
your parcel over, and round three sides, 
about half an inch from the edge, cut a neat 
line, so that the paper will now lift like a 
flap and show your very pretty j)icture. Sea- 
weeds can be used instead of flowers — and, 
if so, they should be arranged on the glass 
in a dish of water and floated into place. 
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CUP AND BALL 

Materials Required : — 

A piece of thin cardboard about ei^fht inches 
square, scraps of tissue paper, strlnin:* odd scraps 
of veiling:, net, or thin silk or muslin, paste or 
seccotine, scissors. 

This is a very ^ood toy to play witli, and 
can he easily made, (iet a piece of card- 
board about six inches square and draw a 



line from corner to corner and cut it across. 
Then roll this triangle of cardboard into a 
long cone shaye, about two and a half inches 
wide at the oj^en end, and with a strip of thin 
gummed paper across the overla})ping edge 

4 
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fix it down tight, so that it will not open out 
again. With the scissors trim the open end 
to an even round. Next take a large piece 
of tissue or any other thin soft paper, and 
roll it into a neat round ball, which must 
loosely fit the opening of the cone. Wind a 
thread of wool over it in one direction, and 
another so that it keeps its shape. Now, if 
you can get a piece of a black veil, or some 
very thin soft net or muslin, cover over the 
ball so that it looks quite neat and round and 
even, and stitch a thin string about eighteen 
inches long to it. You can now cover the 
cup also with the veiling if you wish to, and 
if so, leave about three inches over at the 
open end, which must be drawn together, and 
the draw thread then pushed down inside the 
cone and fastened off at the closed end. It 
can have a little cork put in to fill it up. 
Put the end of the string through a hole 
near the opening of the cone and your cup 
and ball is finished. 
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STORKS 

Matbbuls Bbquibed : — 

Large flat corks, ordinary bottle corks, large 
and small. Hairpins, spent matches, small 
feathers, penknife. 

First, for the body of the big stork get 
a good large cork, and with a penknife cut 
it into a longish egg shape ; then another 
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small cork must be cut almost round for 
the head. Fpr the base the stork stands on 
one of the large corks out of pickle jats 
does best, but if you cannot get one take 
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several pieces of thick cardboard and paste 
tlieni to^eth(;r, or take the lid of a small 
cardboard box and make holes for the ends 
of the logs in it, and after i)ushing the ends 
of the hairpins through, run them into small 
pieces of cork, so that they will keep in 
plac(! when standing. !Now get a burnt 
match and sharpen it at either end, and 
push one end of it into the head, and the 
other into the body, and set the legs into 
places in tin; body also. Use hairj)ins that 
have no waves or angles in them, so that 
the bend of the pin makes the right bend 
for the leg. Make the beak of two matches, 
ti immed to a shar[) point, and you can use a 
tiny black bead foi' the eyes, or draw them 
with ink. The feathers for the crest and 
wings and tail must be stuck into holes, 
after having a little seccotine put on the 
end of the (juill. 
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A RABBIT 

Materials Required : — 

Larjfe cork, tiny piece of brown paper, a frag- 
ment of cotton wool, needle, strong thread, pen- 
knife, scissors. 

This also is of cork, shaped out to ratliei* 
a point at th(3 head and cut Hat underneath. 
Cut little nicks on 
each side to deliue 
the feet. Tlu^ c^ars 
are of hrown paper 
cut like Figure ilO, 
with corners folded 2‘J and 

over and glued or put on with a stitcli of 
strong linen thread. A small dot of ink or 
a small h(‘ad makes tin; (‘ve. 

A CORK DOLL 

Materials Kequiked 

Flat cork, two bottle corks, spent matches, a 
tiny piece of thin cotton material, the same of 
white paper and of coloured ribbon, a large pin, 
a little black Sr brown wool, needle, seccotine. 

The body is a nice smooth cork and the 
pinafore is a pie(*e of white pajan* tied on 
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with the piece of ribbon. The arms and 
legs are matches sharpened and well-pressed 
in ; it is best to have their points seccotined. 
The head is a small cork covered with a 
piece of white cotton material cut in a circle 
and tied tightly at the 
neck. Draw in the 
eyes, nose, and mouth 
with a soft black pen- 
cil, or paint them with 
rather dry water-colour 
paint. Take dark wool 
and make large loose 
stitches for the hair, 
and then run through, from crown to neck, a 
large strong pin to fix the head to the body. 
The frill of material below the place the 
head is tied on makes a neat tucker when 
it is arranged nicely. For each foot lay a 
little piece of a match on the base of cork, 
where the leg is stuck into it, and seccotine 
it down. 
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A CORK HORSE 

Matkbuls Required : — 

A flat cork, and one larg:e and one small bottle 
cork, spent matches, black wool, a little black 
tape, a tiny piece of coloured paper, needle, 
scissors, penknife. 

Use a nice smooth cork for the body, and 
cut out a little saddle in coloured paper, and 
glue or seccotino it into place, bind it round 
with a piece of tape 
or ribbon for the 
girth, and you can 
make little stirrups 
out of wire or silver 
pajjer and hang them 
on from this. The 
head is a small cork 
out of a medicine 
bottle, with brown paper ears, cut just like 
the rabbit’s but much smaller and with only 
one fold. The mane is of looiis of black 
wool seweil on to tape, and bound Hrmly 
down to the match that makes the neck. 
The tail is also of black wool, and the stand 
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or base can be either a cork or box lid ; if it 
is the latter the legs must be glued into 
holes carefully cut to fit them. 


AN ENGINE AND TENDER 

Mateuials RnQuntKD : — 

One larfre bottle cork and several small ones, 
one matchbox, large strong pins, preferably 
“ laundry ’’ pins. 

Use a large cork for tlu^ engine and a 
portion of a small cork for the funnel. The 
dome can l)e made of the remaining piece 



of the latter and must be rounded at one 
end. Pin both on to the boiler portion. 
The wheels are slices of cork set into place 
with pins. The tender is a matchbox with 
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the sides cut down at one place to make the 
entrance, and another matchbox makes the 
windscreen. To make the wheels of the 
tender hold steady, cut long slices of cork 
the width of the matchbox, and run the pins 
into these after piercing the sides of the box, 
as seen in the top view of the engine. 


A CHEST OF DRAWERS 

MATEr<i.\LS Requiked: — 

A number of empty matchboxes, a number 
of boot buttons, coloured or brown paper, seccotine. 

Tliis is a very neat chest of drawers, or 
writing-desk, made of matchboxes ; it also 
makes very good furniture for a toy grocer’s 
shop. Have all your matchboxes of one 
size and colour, and fix them all together in 
their outer ca.ses, with .seccotine. Next get 
a piece of [)retty coloured [)aper (pieces of 
flowered wall-paper look very nice, or blue 
paper of a sugar bag), and seccotine this 
round the en^s and top of your chest of 
drawers. Now in the end of each box cut 
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a small hole and push through it the shank 
of a boot button, and peg this through with 
a tiny slip of wood or a roll of paper, so 



that it holds quite firm. Glue on to the 
bottom of your chest of drawers some buttons 
without shanks, or wooden button moulds, to 
form the feet. 


A CRADLE 

Matkkialb Kjequired : — 

An empty matchbox, a cork, needle and thread, 
scissors, seccotine, penknife. 

Use an empty matchbox* and on the 
bottom glue two halves of a slice of cork 
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for rockers. For the hood take the outer 
case of the matchbox and unfasten it where 
it is joined, and cut off a lengthwise strip 
about three-quarters of an inch wide, using 
one of the corners of this 
for the peak of the hood. 

Take a needle with 
strong thread, and with 
two large firm stitches 
fasten this strip to each 
side of the box, taking 
care to make the hood a nice symmetrical 
shape. Now you can take a little muslin and 
lace and sew it on for little curtains and 
frills, to trim the cradle with, and roll some 
scraps of material up to make a neat mat- 
tress and pillow. 
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A DOLL’S TABLE 

Materials Required ; — 

A small box lid of cardboard, large reel, sec- 
cotine. 

This table is made of a round box lid fixed 


Fig. 37 . 

with seecotine on to a bobbin. A square lid 
will do equally wedl. 




A DOLL’S BED 

Materials Required 

Small cardboard box and lid, needle and thread, 
lace or ribbon, small piece of wadding and muslin, 
or a piece of thin material, scissors. 

First cover the bottom of the cardboard 
box with a layer of soft material or wadding, 
with thin cotton over it, and take large tack- 
ing stitches to fasten this down. Next fix 
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on your canopy by setting the lid upright on 
to the end of the box, and seccotine or fix it 
into place with stationers’ paper clips or large 
stitches. Trim the canopy round the top 
with a little frill of lace or muslin, and put 
the same, as a valance, round the bed portion. 
You can also add curtains at each side of the 



canopy, and, if you want a footboard, that 
also can be fixed across the bottom with big 
stitches or paper clips before the valance 
frill is sewed on. You can make quite large 
beds in this way, and if you have not a very 
pretty box you can trim it up with pieces 
of wall-paper pasted inside the canopy. 
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A DOLL’5 CHAIR 

Matbbialb Bequibbd ; — 

Slice of cork or a chestnut, larce strong pins, 
coloured wool. 

The seat is a slice of cork or a chestnut, 
and the legs and back are 
made of pins, the large ones 
called “ laundry ” pins are 
the best. Wind pretty wool 
in and out between the pins 
to make' the back look like 
a nice cushion. You can 
cover the cork seat with a piece of coloured 
material if you wish. 



ANOTHER DOLL’S CHAIR 

Matkbials Rbquibkd : — 

Small piece of thin cardboard ot post-card, small 
piece of pretty material, a bobbin, needle and 
thread, scissors. 

This chair is harder to make than the last 
one. First cut a piece of cardboard or two 
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pieces of old post-cards to the shape marked 
A It must be large enough to allow it to 
reach half-way round the top of a reel at its 
widest part, where the corners are. Now 
tack on to this a piece of velveteen or any 
other pretty material, so that the edges turn 
over to the wrong side of the cardboard. On 
the second piece of card take the material 



only down just a little below the two corners 
of the cardboard, and you need not turn it in 
on the straight edge between these comers. 
Tack both cards together with the material 
outside, and overseam or topsew them as 
shown in Figure 40 A. Next take your reel 
and bind tightlj^ over each end of it a round 
piece of material, and then take a narrow 
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strip of material or ribbon, and turn in the 
edges and wrap it round the reel as in 40 B, 
and tack the strip into place very tight. Now 
fix on the back as in 40 C! with neat little 
stitches, and your chair is finished. 


NECKLACES 

Mateuials Requiuei) : — 

Needles, strong: thread of linen or silk, seeds, 
beads, acorn cups, daisies. 

These are some of the necklaces you can 
make of things you find in the country, 
or of seeds you come across. 

Figure 41 is made of rose hips threaded 
together. If you want to make the cross or 
pendant, you can use a few' small beads so 
that your radiating hips will hold more 
steadily. These will hold better into place 
if you put astrong surrounding line of stitches 
into them. 

Figure 42 is of melon seeds or sunflower 
seeds, either w'ill do. 

Figure 43, of the same, but threaded twice 
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F'igure 44 is a snake made of acorn cups. 
Jiegin at the head (which is a large acorn 
with the shell cut to make eyes and mouth), 
and thread through the mouth ; then thread 
on your biggest acorn cups, gradually choos- 
ing smaller and smaller ones till you get to 



Fig. 44. 
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the tail, where it should be finished with a 
tassel. 

Figure 45 is the prettiest daisy chain. 
The stems are nipped off and the daisies 
threaded through the centre. This makes a 
very beautiful wreath. 



Figs. 45 to 47. 
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A HATBAND 

Materials Required ; — 

Small autumn leaves, broad tape or carpet bind- 
ing, needle and thread. 

Pick up the prettiest leaves which are 
nearly the same in size. Use a thread of 
brown mending yarn and carefully sew the 
leaves down on to a piece of broad tape or 
carpet binding. After you have finished the 
sewing, press the hatband for some days 
under a pile of newspapers or heavy books, 
so that the leaves will dry flat. 


A FAN 

Materialb Required : — 

Lars:e leaves of Spanish chestnut, smaller leaves, 
thin cardboard, needle and brown silk or wool. 

This fan is made of the large leaves of the 
Spanish chestnut ; you can pick these up al- 
ready beautifully dry and flat in the woods 
in autumn. about twenty of the same 

size, and cut a semicircle of Arm cardboard 
and sew them on to it, so that the fan holds 
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very firm, then over your stitches sew on 
smaller leaves of varying colours. You will 
find this makes a most beautiful ornament 
for your mantelpiece. 


Figures 48 to 55 are windmills, some very 
easy and some more difficult, but all very 
interesting toys. 

A PIN-WHEEL OR WHIRLIGIQ 

Materials Required: — 

A square of stiff writing: paper, an old pen-holder, 
skewer, or a straig:ht twig, a strong pin or a slim 
upholstery nail with a large head, scissors. 

This pin-wheel is made of a piece of firm 
writing paper. Cut the paper into a perfect 
square, and fold it diagonally from corner to 
corner and smooth out again, then cut along 
your folds to within an inch of the centre. 
Now cut a tiny round of strong paper or a 
piece of a post-card about half an inch across, 
and take a strong short pin and put it through 
the middle. Then push your pin through 
each right-hand corner of your square of 
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writing paper, and lastly through the centre 
of the square, and take a piece of stick or a 
pen-holder and push the j)oint of the pin in 
till it is half-way in. You will find your wind- 
mill will turn as you run, if you hold it out 
straight in front of you. If you can get two 



good sticks you can use a long one as the 
upper part of a weather vane. Run a nail 
through, rather nearer your pin-wheel than 
the middle of the stick. At the other end 
make a long slit and put in a paper tail, so 
that the pin-wheel will keep its head to the 
wind. Fix your nail into the end of the other 
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stick, and set the stick upright in the ground 
as in Figure 50. 


A TIN WHEEL OR BUZZER 

Matkrials Required ; — 

A circle of thin tin or a tin lid, a stick of soft 
wood, an upholsterer’s nail, tin cutters. 

This windmill is made of tin ; this is rather 
difficult to cut unless your hands are strong, 
but sometimes you can get very thin tin or 
brass from kindergarten stores, and it is 



quite easy to make it of this. Draw a circle 
about four inches across on the tin, round a 
jam pot or some such thing to give you a 
good even circle, and cut this out with the 
scissors. Now take a ruler and scratch lines 
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across your circle, at right angles first, so 
that you have your circle divided into quar- 
ters ; now divide these quarters again into 
three or four divisions, and draw a smaller 
circle on your tin about three-quarters of an 
inch, or less, from the outer edge. Now 
make a clean cut with the scissors from the 
edge to the inner circle along each line. The 
tin will always bend in one way as you do 
this, and you must leave the little divisions 
bent very evenly. Make a hole in the centre 
of your wheel and fix it strongly with a nail 
into a stick. You will find you can hardly 
hold your windmill if you stand with it fac- 
ing a steady wind. This windmill is a grand 
one to go. 


A WOODEN MILL 

Matebials Bequibed ; — 

Two narrow strips of thin, soft wood, a stick for 
a holder, a screw^ penknife, grimleL 

This is a wooden mill and it requires some 
care and skill to make it. It can easily be 
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made with a penknife out of two pieces of 
thin, soft wood. First you must cut a neat 
socket across each piece of wood in the 
centre, half-way through its thickness. The 
.st)cket must be exactly the same width as 
your piece of wood, so that when you set 
each piece socket to socket they fit exactly. 
Now with an awl or j)ricker make a neat 



hole in the centre of the two pieces when 
they are fitted together. Next you must 
shave away with your penknife the right- 
hand edge of each of the “arras” or “sails” of 
your windmill, graduating the shaving evenly 
from the left-hand edge, where it is thick, to 
a fine blade at the right-hand edge. Now 
fit together the two halves and put a nail 
through the hole and fasten it into the end of 
a stick. If the nail is apt to split the stick 
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you can put a reel on to the end of it and 
fix the nail into the stick through the hole 
of the reel. It is a very good thing to put 
your nail through a large glass bead between 
the windmill and the stick. 


A FEATHER WHEEL 

Materials Required ; — 

Four larjfe quills, a piece of firm cardboard, a 
cork, a box for a gaa mantle, a straight stick or 
old pen -holder, paper, seccotine, needle and strong 
thread. 

This windmill is made of goose quills, or 
any other large strong quill ; the.se must be 
chosen with the wider webbing of the feather 
all on the same side, and must be the same 
size. Cut a circle of firm cardboard and lay 
each (juill with its point in the middle of this 
circle and stitch them firmly down at right 
angles to each other, (xlue or seccotine the 
wrong side of, the cardboard on to a reel or 
a piece of cork, and fix this on the end of a 
small stick or pen-holder. Now take a small 
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cylindrical cardboard box — those used for 
gas mantles are excellent — and bore holes 
through opposite sides of 
this, about half-way down. 
Push the stick through 
and fix into a slit at the 
end of it a “ tail ” of paper 
or cardboard. Take an- 
other piece of cardboard 
and shape it into a cone, 
Fig 54 exactly as in Figure 27 for 

the cup and ball. Cut a 
hole in the bottom of your box and fit it on to 
the end of the cone, which must be cut down 
to allow the stick to pass clear of the end of 
the cone. 

Matbrialb Required ; — 

A narrow strip of soft wood, a cork, four lugga^ 
labels or post-cards, a pen-holder, strong seccotJne, 
a penknife, an upholsterer’s nail, a samlet. 

This is made of two pieces of wood 
socketed as in Figure 53, and jv^ith slits made 
in each end into which a lu^age label is in- 
serted. Use seccotine to hold these firm. 
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and also to stick on to the centre of the cross 
of wood a slice of cork, pierce a hole through 
the cork and the cross of wood, and through 
it run a nail with a fairly large head. Now 



make a hole at each outer left-hand corner 
of each label and loop through this with a 
needle and a firm thread. Tie the thread 
round the nail and run the nail into your 
stick. 
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each propeller ; the tail may be made of card- 
board or tin. 


A WATERWHEEL AND SHUTE 

Materials Required : — 

Smooth straight twigs about haif an inch thick, 
a thin wooden sweet-box or other light wooden box, 
two small pieces of white soft wood, about one- 
third of an inch thick and five inches long and one 
inch broad, a piece of thick wire, small tacks, 
pliers, a gimlet, small staples, strong thin string. 

This is a waterwheel with a water-shute, 
and it turns a crank and has a little man 
attached. The waterwheel has flat blades 
with no bevelling, and a thick wire is inserted 
through its axis. This wire should be bent 
with pliers to form the cranks. Set up 
crosswise into the ground some strong twigs 
tied firmly into position with strong twine. 
If there is a handy little stream it should be 
diverted to run a channel into your water- 
shute, which should be of tw^ flat pieces of 
wood nailed together at right angles ; this can 
also be supported on trestles. Set the shute 
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so that the end is above the blade of the 
waterwheel and allows the water to fall on 
it with sufficient force to turn it round. The 
man may be cut with a fret-saw in three- 



Fig. 58. 


ply wood, and small staples should be run 
loosely through the holes at the ankles into 
a thicker piecei>of wood which acts as a base, 
so that with the movement of the crank he 
Fill appear to be turning the wheel. Fasten 
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arms and legs to the body with a thick wire 
which works loosely in the holes, or with a 
thin nail which may be bent over at the 
point. 


A POP-QUN 

Matkkialh Requiked : — 

A largre g:oose quill, a small twig, a slice of raw 
potato, a penknife. 

This is a most simple little toy and very 
easy to make. Get a large quill feather 
with as wide and strong a quill as you can, 
and cut it oft' where the quill is thickest. 



Then get a little stick or branch, preferably 
a little bent at the thicker end, and peel and 
smooth it, so that it will fit nicely into the 
quill with the thicker bent end projecting. 
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This makes the ramrod, but it must be fitted 
into the quill so that it reaches only within 
half an inch of the pointed or smaller end. 
Now take a slice of raw potato about half 
an inch thick or a little more, and into it 
push the wider end of the quill so that it 
takes out a neat round piece of the potato. 
With the ramrod gently push this first 
“ bullet ” to the smaller end of the quill and 
take out another slice from the potato with 
the wide end. Now quickly and smartly 
push in your ramrod and you will find your 
first bullet shoots off splendidly, leaving your 
second one at the point of the quill ready 
for the next shot. Large pop-guns can be 
made with a piece of tin tubing, or even 
cardboard rollers, and corks used as bullets. 
The ramrod must be padded with cotton 
wrapping in order to fit the tube closely. 
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A WHISTLE 

Matekials Required ; — 

A short piece of smooth sycamore, willow, 
cherry, or holly branch, a pea, a penknife. 

This can be made of sycamore, cherry, 
holly, or willow branches, where there is a 
fairly thick coating of sajipy bark outside 
the firm woody fibre. Choose a piece about 
four inches long without knots and as smooth 
as possible. Now by tapping patiently and 
wetting the wood occasionally loosen the 



Fig. go. 


bark from the hard wood so that it will at 
last slip off like a tube ; this requires care 
and gentle handling. Now take the hard 
wooden core and cut into it, from the middle 
to within half an inch of one end, a deep 
curving cavity, and from this to the other end 
cut off a shallow horizontal slice. This core 
can now be slipped into the tube of bark 
again and a neat semicircular hole cut in 
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the latter above the cavity in the core, and 
you will find this an excellent whistle. 
Scottish children put a small pea into the 
cavity before replacing it into the tube of 
bark to make it “ birl ” when blown — this is 
a great improvement. 


A LONG WHISTLE 


Materials Required : — 

A piece of hollow bamboo about eisrht inches 
long:, a cork, a penknife. 

This is another whistle made of a short 
length of bamboo cane, whicli is hollow, cut 
just below one of the “ knots ” or divisions 
where the hollow tube is blocked by a solid 
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wall of the wood. If you cannot get this, 
block one open end of your hollow tube of 
wood with a coirk, and for the other cut a 
piece of cork or wood to fit, with a slice off 
to leave an opening into the tube. Now cut 
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semicircular holes in your tube at intervals. 
These will each produce a different note if 
the others are stopped with the fingers, and 
with care a regular sequence of the notes of 
a scale can be planned. This sequence will 
depend on the size of the tube — its length, 
and the distance between the holes. 


A SQUEAKER 

Matbbulb Required : — 

A largpe foose quill, a penknife. 

This squeaker is made from a piece of a 
quill. Make a neat cut close to the small 
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end of the quill about three-quarters of an 
inch long. When this is held well inside the 
mouth it will make a most alarming squeak 
when blown into. 
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A BUZZER 

l^TERiALS Required : — 

A iar^e button or small round of leather or thin 
tin, a piece of strong thin string, strong scissors. 

This can be simply made by threading a 
large button on a string, so that when the ends 
are knotted together it makes a loop about 
twelve to fifteen inches long. Keeping the 
button in the middle of the doubled length 
of string insert the first and second fingers 
of each hand into the looped ends, and rapidly 



whirl the button round till the string gets a 
considerable twist on it. Now by alter- 
nately slacking and tightening the string the 
button will whizz round with a slight hum- 
ming noise. If a piece of tin with notched 
edges (as in Figure 51 of a windmill) is used, 
it will hum very loud. A piece of heavy 
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lead foil, or a piece of firm leather cut into 
a round and notched at the edge can be used. 


A CLAPPER 

Materials Requiked : — 

A fowl’s merrythought or wishbone, a small 
slip of thin wood, a piece of strong string, penknife. 

This is made of a fowl’s wishbone or 
merrythought. Tie across from end to end 
of the bone a loop of string, and into this 
insert the end of a thin 
piece of wood about four 
inches long and three-quar- 
ters of an inch wide. Slip 
this in till the string is 
about the middle, then 
turn it round several times 
till the string is twisted 
fairly tight without bend- 
ing the ends of the bone too much. Now 
slip the wooden strip along till the string is 
about an inch from the encf of it and let it 
go. The twisting of the string will bring the 
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wood down against the angle of the bone 
with a smart clap. 


A TELEPHONE 

Mateuials RKQriuED : — 

Two gas mantle boxes, a piece of thin bladdar 
or s:reaseproof paper, many yards of thin twine. 

This can be made of two of the boxes 
used for incandesc(‘nt gas mantles ; the box 
for the larger inverted mantles is best. Re- 
move the lids from each end and cut off the 
rims carefully, so that you have two neat 
rings of cardboard. Slip one of these on to 

® 

Fig. 65. 

one end of each box ami over each rim 
tightly tie a circle of greaseproof paper - 
such as is used for covering jam pots or 
parcelling butter. Better still, use a piece 
of bladder from the butchers. Fasten this 
down very tight and firm, and through tln^ 
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middle of each paper or bladder insert and 
knot the end of a fine piece of string which 
can be ten or more yards in length. If this 
is held taut without touching anything be- 
tween the two boxes, you can whisper from 
end to end and the voice will be heard quite 
distinctly. 


A DRUM 

Matkuials Requiked ; — 

A fas mantle box, strong: g:reaseproof paper or 
a piece of bladder, thin coloured string:. 

A little drum can be made of these gas 
mantle boxes in the same way. Stretch the 

bladder or paper or 
oiled silk tightly across 
each end, and lace 
strong threads from 
edge to edge of each 
piece of bladder or 
paper or silk, so that 
each Kes evenly, then 
bind the edges down with twine above the 
stitches ; the rims of the lids can now be 
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slipped on to make it look neat. For a 
drumstick, wind a ball of cotton wool or 
tissue-paper on the end of a stick and cover 
with a round of silk or bladder also, and bind 
it tightly on to the stick. 


A MEGAPHONE 

Materials Required : — 

A piece of thin cardboard fifteen or eigfhteen 
inches square, scummed paper or thin tape, paste 
or seccotine, scissors. 

This is made of a piece of cardboard about 
fifteen inches square, 
passes at one comer, 
and from the one 
corner to that dia- 
gonally opjK)site de- 
scribe a part of a 
circle and cut along 
the line marked. Now bend the cardboard 
over into a conical trumpet shape, and over- 
lap the sides where they join, about an inch. 
Lay over this join a broad strip of cloth or 
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paper pasted or seccotined firmly ; you can 
put pins througli the cardboard till this is set 
into place and dried. Now at the pointed 
end of the cone cut a mouthpiece wide 
enough to speak easily into ; this will need 
a hole about three inches wide. When you 
speak into this megaphone your voice will 
carry a long distance — a (juarter of a mile 
on a quiet evening — and it will give great 
fun to watch the effect on people who are 
walking at some distance in the country. 
For convenience in holding you can paste 
on to the outside a loop or handle of tape, 
but do not push this through tlie cardboard 
as it is important that there should be 
nothing projecting inside the trumpet of 
the megaphone. 


RUSH FURNITURE 

Matkrials Kkqciked: — 

Qreen rushes, green wool or thi<jk cotton thread. 

This chair and table are made of the green 
rushes from the marshes, and are very pretty 
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things to make. For the little chair, first 
take the bundle of rushes which forms the 
curved back, and curve it into place and tie 
it round here and there with a little wool to 
keep it firm while the seat is being made. 
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This will be better described by the diagram 
than by words. Each rush composing the 
seat must be added successively from the 
back towards the front, and when arranged, 
and the ends turned back or forwards to form 
front and back legs, stays can be made of 
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paper pasted or seccotined firmly ; you can 
put pins through the cardboard till this is set 
into place and dried. Now at the pointed 
end of the cone cut a mouthpiece wide 
enough to speak easily into ; this will need 
a hole about three inches wide. When you 
speak into this megaphone your voice will 
carry a long distance — a quarter of a mile 
on a quiet evening — and it will give great 
fun to watch the effect on people who are 
walking at some distance in the country. 
For convenience in holding you can paste 
on to the outside a loop or handle of tape, 
but do not push this through the cardboard 
as it is important that there should be 
nothing projecting inside the trumpet of 
the megaphone. 


RUSH FURNITURE 
Matkrials Bequibbd : — 

Qreen rushes, green wool or thi^^keottaa 
This chair and table are made of the 
rushes from the marshes, and are rexf 
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things to make. For the little chair, first 
take the bundle of rushes which forms the 
curved back, and curve it into place and tie 
it round here and there with a little wool to 
keep it firm while the seat is being made. 



Figs. 68 and 69. 


This will be better described by the diagram 
than by words. Each rush composing the 
seat must be added successively from the 
back towards the front, and when arranged, 
and the ends turned back or forwards to form 
front and back legs, stays can be made of 
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single rushes and all carefully bound in neatly 
with wool ; wool holds much more firmly 
than cotton thread. The table, Figure 69, is 
made in the same way. 


RUSH WHIP 

Matbbials Bequibbd : — 

Qreen rashes. 

The whip is the easiest thing you can 



make of rushes. It is bound at intervals 
with wrapping of the rushes themselves. 



Fio. 71. 
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RUSH RATTLE 

Matkbials Bequirrd ; — 

Qreen rushes, small round pill-box. 

This is made on the same lines as the whip, 
but the bundle or sheaf of rushes is opened 
out and made to surround a small cardboard 
box with a pebble or a pea in it, and another 
rush laced round to keep it in place. The 
diagram will show how to complete it ; very 
tight firm binding is needed ; it is better 
to do it with wool rather than with rushes. 


PAPER BEADS 

Materials Required : — 

Coloured paper, wall-paper or magrazine covers, 
a knitting-needle, scissors, a ruler, seccoUne. 

This shows how to make beads of various 
shapes out of paper ; it can be of any colour. 
To make the long pointed beads marked A, 
take a ruler ap,d rule on your paper lines as 
in B, and if the paper is thin they should be 
strips about twenty inches long, and the 
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wider end of the wedge can be one inch or 
one and a half inches. The strip must taper 
to a ix)int at the other end. Now take the 
wide end of your strip and roll it very tightly 
and evenly round a steel knitting-needle with 
the coloured side out, and fix down the jx)int 



neatly with seccotine as in the darkened 
portion in the diagram. Smaller beads of 
various shapes can be made, but all on the 
same method. Leave the beads on the knit- 
ting-needle till the seccotine is quite dry, 
and give them a coat of clear^ varnish. Such 
beads look well also with blobs of paint or 
gilt on them. 
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FISH BONE TEA-SET 

Materials Required : — 

Large and small vertebrae of cod-fish, a little 
gilt and water-colour paint. 

This little tea-set is very dainty and is made 
of the sepai’ate vertebrae or backbones of 
large cod fish. When the bone.s are soft 



after boiling, they can be easily bent or cut 
into the recjuired .shapes, and the different 
sizes of bones used for cups or tea-pot can 
be decorated vk'ith little patterns in gilt [)aint 
or water-colours. 
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A RUSH OR RAFFIA BAG 

Materials Ekquiked ; — 

Qreen rushes or raffia, fine string:, a small piece 
of cardboard, a tape needle. 

This is a little bag made of raffia or rushes, 
woven on to a warp of string. The string 
should first of all be wound very loosely on 
to cardboard, and if necessary slits or notches 
can be cut in it to hold the string firm. 
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Now take your rush or raffia and darn up one 
side of the card and down the other and back 
again, leaving one long side of the card free. 
You can weave one thread up and one down, 
or one thread up and two down as you please. 
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When the weaving is finished draw out tlie 
cardboard and decorate your bag with little 
tassels, and add plaited handles. 


THE HARVEST PLAIT 

Materials Required : — 

Two long stems of straws, or stalks of oats, 
barley or wheat, with ears left on, a little thread. 

This is made by Scottish children to wear 
in their hats at harvest time. Take two 
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long firm strap's with the ears on them and 
tie them together firmly just below the ears. 
Now flatten out each straw and bend one 
* 7 
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across the other, and the first across that 
again, making each fit close and fold evenly 
at the bend. You will find this holds quite 
firmly, when tied at the end, and makes a 
very pretty ornament. The same plait can 
also be done with strips of paper an inch 
wide, and used as a decoration at Christmas. 

DOLLS' FURNITURE 

Matekiai.s Required : — 

Some branches of willow, freshly cut, some 
laundry pins, a penknife, a little broad tape or 
carpet binding, needle and thread. 

These little chairs and stools can be very 
neatly made of willow or privet branches, or 
any twigs where there is a small core of 
soft pith which will allow a strong pin to fit 
in exactly. All the lengths for the various 
legs and spars of each article must be 
measured and cut very accurately before 
beginning to put them together ; use a very 
sharp penknife to do the cutting. The pins 
used should be fairly strong ones. In the 
diagrams a broad piece of tape or ribbon has 
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been stretched tightly round the spars back 
and front, and its ends stitched together 



underneath, but this is not necessary. Two 
or more spars can be set across to form 



* Fig. 77. 

the seat, but if too many pins are pushed 
through one spar there is a tendency for it 
to split. 
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A BARROW 

Materials Required: — 

A piece of cork or a button mould, an empty 
matchbox, matches, needle and strong: thread, a 
tiny piece of wire. 

A little wheel-barrow can be nicely made 
out of a match or cardboard box. The legs 
and handles are of matches, and may be 
fixed on with seccotine and held steady with 

large strong stitches. 
The support for the 
wheel is made of a 
strip taken from the 
lid of the matchbox 
and narrowed at one 
end where it sup- 
ports the wheel. The wheel may be made 
of a slice of cork or a button mould fixed 
on with a piece of wire bent into a knot at 
each end to prevent it being pulled through 
the support. 
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A FERN BASKET 

Materials Required : — 

Fresh -cut willow twists, laundry pins, four 
ianre beads. 

This is made of fairly thick twigs cut 
carefully in the same way as Figure 84, and 
pinned firmly together. Beads or small 



buttons can be fixed on for feet. The 
basket should be entirely lined with pretty 
moss, and then the earth put in and ferns 
planted in it. It must be kept very moist, 
and can be hung from the roof if preferred. 
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A DOLL’S STOOL 


Materials Required: — 

The fireproof base of a gas mantle, a tiny piece 
of cardboard, a little waddln^^ and a tiny piece of 
silk or velvet, seccotlne or needle and thread. 


This is made from the earthenware sup- 
port for a gas mantle. Take a piece of 
cardboard and draw 
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round the circle of the 
mantle support on it, 
and cut it out. Then 
with a gladding of tissue- 
paper or wadding, and a 
piece of pretty material 


make a neat cushion, using the cut-out circle 


of cardboard as a foundation ; stitch or sec- 


cotine this neatly on the under side, and fix 
it on to the support. 
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A DOLL’S STOOL OF FEATHERS 

Materials Eequireo ; — 

Four or five quills from a chicken's winK, some 
very fine pins, a little thread, scissors. 

This is made of small quill feathei'S and 
is very pretty. Use feathers which are 
large enough to admit a pin inside their 
hollow tubes. Cut off a thick piece of quill 
for each of the four legs and entirely strij) 
them of webbing. Cut and strip rather 


A 
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thinner ones for the spars to supjxirt these, 
and fix as in Fig. 76, using very slender pins. 
If the quills used for legs are sti-ong enough, 
the feathers for the seat may be pinned on 
also, but if the^ are inclined to split, tho.se 
for the seat must be lashed on, and therefore 
must be cut so that they project at the ends 
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beyond the legs. Cut each of tliese like A 
in the diagram, so tliat the webbing is cut 
straight across at the end furthest from the 
point of the quill. Fix each of these four 
quills into place with the webbing overlap- 
ping the sloping end of the quill in front of 
it. 


A PORTER'S BARROW 

Materials Required : — 

A wooden sweet-box, a fret-saw and sharp pen- 
knife, a reel, small tacks, upholsterer's nails. 

This can be made of nice pieces of soft 
wood such as are used for grocers’ sweet- 



boxes or fruit-boxes. Cut the two long 
sides with a saw and bevel them off in a 
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curve to form the handles — they should be 
six to eight inches long. The cross-piece at 
the end should be about three inches, and 
also the two cross-bars. Fasten the sides 
to the end about the middle of the latter, so 
that a piece projects below the sides wide 
enough to support the wheels— these should 
be made of a reel cut in half and fastened 
on with a large-headed nail. Smooth all 
down with coarse sand-paper. 


A CRANE 

Materials Kequired : — 

A wooden sweet-box, three larire reels, one 
small one, tacks, upholstery nails, stringy, secco- 
tine, a fret-saw, a larg:e coat-hook. 

This sliould also be made of a box of soft 
wood, from the grocer. The semicircular 
sides should be about four inches long, where 
they are fastened to the base ; they may 
either be glued or nailed on to this. The 
base should be^about seven inches long and 
three inches wide. Before fastening on the 
side-pieces bore a hole at the end of each to 
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insert the thick wire which turns the large 
reel used to wind the cord, and also set in 
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the tacks which support the crane at each 
side. The sides of the ci’ane should be 
about three-quarters of an inch wide at 
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the lower end, and should taj>er to about 
half an inch at the other end ; they should 
be about seven inches long. Near the 
lower end use another smaller reel or a 
block of wood as a stay to hold the sides 
of the crane ; it should Ix' of such a size 
as to hold the ends of the crane firmly 
between the nails in the sides of the base. 
At the other end set in a very small reel, 
with a long slim nail, so that it will easily 
turn on it. Now take a good strong dress- 
maker’s hook, such as is used for coats or 
mantles, fasten it to a length of strong 
string, and wind one end round the large 
reel, setting the hook end over the end of 
the crane. 


A TOP 

Materials Required : — 

A large reel, a skewer or pen 'holder, a fret-saw, 
a penknife. 

This is made of a large reel cut in half 
and the roller portion cut away into a point 
with a penknife. The pin is made of a 
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wooden skewer or pen-holder with the point 
projecting slightly beyond the cut portion of 



Fig. 84. 

the reel. These are very good tops and spin 
very steadily. 


A TEETOTUM 

Materials Required : — 

A small block of soft wood, an old pen-holder, a 
sharp penknife, a simlet. 

This is made from a square block of wood 
cut sharply to a point with a peg sunk well 
into a close-fitting hole. Each flat side of 
the top has on it a letter or a number, and 
the game is to spin it round, and according 
to which letter or number falls upward each 
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player makes or takes so many counters to 
or from the pool. The letters generally used 


n 






\ 



Fig. 85 . 

are— P = pay one, N = nothing, T = take 
one, W = win all. Beans or counters are 
usually ])layed for. 


BOW AND ARROW 

Matkbialh Rkquiked ; — 

A branch of pliable smooth wood, strong twine, 
a penknife, two goose quills. 

Take a smooth even branch of willow, 
cane, or other pliable wood about three- 
quarters of an^ inch thick and about two 
feet, or two and a half feet long, and round 
the smaller end cot a shallow groove about 
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one and a half inches wide, and about half 
an inch from the end. About one inch from 
the thicker end cut a notch sloping inwards 
towards the middle of the stick just deep 
enough to hold firm a piece of strong string. 
Next bind round about four inches at the 
middle of the stick with string, laying the 
end of the string along the stick, so that 
the binding will cover it all but three inches. 



Figs. 86 and 87. 


Bind the four inches very closely, and tie the 
end of the binding to the spare end of the 
string and knot it and cut away the ends. 
Now bind over in the same way, round the 
groove at the end of the stick, and knot the 
free end of the string to the s|)are end under 
the binding, and stretch the free end of the 
string very taut, so that the stick bends a 
little. Make a loop in the end of the string 
which can be easily slipped in and out of 


BOW AND ARROW in 

the notch at the other end of the bow. 
When not in* use keep the looped end loose 
from the notch. 

The arrows must be of very straight light 
sticks or thin bamboo, and must l)e scraped 
or sand-papered perfectly smooth. At the 
point cut a long slit, and into it slip a long 
and very slender nail, and bind it round 
across the notch with strong linen thread. 
You can file off the head of the nail. At the 
other end make a .similar but longer notch, 
and into it slip a portion of a quill feather 
with one side of the webbing practically cut 
away. Arrange both pieces of the quills so 
that they project the same distance at each 
side from the wooden shaft. Bind round 
the aiTow with linen thread both above and 
below the quills, and at the extreme end 
deepen the mouth of the notch so that it 
makes a groove into which you can fit tlie 
string of the bow. 
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A DART 

Matkkials Requirkd : — 

A six-inch stick of soft wood, a long nail, 
pincers, a file, a piece of stiff writing paper, a 
penknife or fret-saw. 

This dart is made of a piece of soft wood 
about six inches long, and into 
the shar})ened end a slim long 
nail is driven ; the head may 
he nipped or filed off so that 
the point will stick into the 
ground or into a target. 
Across the other end cut or 
saw two notches at right 
angles, for about one inch 
down, and fit into these a 
square of paper folded neatly 
into “ diagonals and diameters ” 
— this makes the “ feathering ” of the dart. 
Smooth the dart w ith sand-paper. 
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A CROSSBOW 

Materials Required : — 

A bow-stick of pliable wood, stronjr striniT* a 
smooth lath of thin wood, a fret-saw, an awl, a 
penknife, a lonj^r nail. 

This bow is made somewhat more elalKir- 
ately than in Figure 80 , and shoots off 
pebbles or bulh'ts. The bow itself must be 
tapered evenly towards either end, and in 



the middle it must be bevelled flat for about 
two and a half inches at one side, and a 
slight groove run right round the stick at 

either end of the bevelled portion. Next 
s 
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take a thin lath or flat thin piece of wood, a 
quarter of an inch thick and rather less than 
the length of the bow. Taper it from two 
and a half inches wide at one end to one and 
a half at the other, and lay the broad end 
across the flattened portion of the bow with 
al)out one inch projecting. Mark on the 
cro.ss-j)iece tin; widtli of the bow-stiitk and cut 
into each side of the cross-piece a deep sharp 
nick, leaving about one inch between each 
opposite set of nicks, xsow draw your bow 
to the full extent of its curve without running 
the risk of breakiiig it, and mark on the 
cross-piece where the bow-string crosses it 
when the bow is drawn, and here cut a 
narrow slot right through the cross-piece. 
Into this insert a trigger as in Figure 90. 
The trigger must be of wood and should 
curve at one or both ends, and should be 
pinned through into its slot with a long thin 
nail, in such a position that the curved end 
will hold the bow-string when drawn to the 
full, and will lie well into the slot when the 
string is released. Now bind the cross-piece 
on to the side of the bow by strings fitting 
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tightly into the four nicks and running round 
the grooves round the bow-stick. This will 
leave the cross-piece free of any bindings 
which might interfere with the bullet or 
“ (juarrel ” as it leaves the bow. 


A CATAPULT 

Materialb Required — 

A forked branch, strong round elastic, a scrap 
of leather, fine string, penknife, scissors. 

Take a firm forked branch about three- 
quarters of an inch thick, or a little less, and 
trim the two forks evenly, and run a groove 
about three-(iuarters of an inch wide round 
each, near the end. Into these bind very 
tightly two pieces of very strong round 
elastic about live inches long. Next take a 
firm piece of leather about one inch wide and 
two inches long, trim it away at the corners, 
and make a hole at each end into which 
insert the free ends of the elastic, turning 
them back on the'mselves and binding firmly. 
It may be well to mention that there are 
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very strict police regulations about shooting 
with bows and catapults, and those who use 



them must only do so away from houses or 
traffic. 


A TARGET 

Materials Erquirkd : — 

A bandbox, thin paper, string:, scissors, ink, and 
paint-brush. 

A very simple target may be made by 
using a round bandbox and stretching over 
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its open mouth a piece of newsiiaper, which 
may be kept in place by slipping over it 
the rim taken off the 
lid. Mark roughly 
on this the “ liuH’s 
Eye ” in ink, and hang 
up the box by means 
of loops of .string 
through the side. The 
newspaper can be ix;- 
newed jus often jis is necessary. A square 
box will do just as well. 



A RAFT 

Matkri.\uh HKyeiUEU: — 

A quantity of reeds or thin straight twigs, a 
piece of cork, strong string. 

This is made of dry reeds or any other 
light straight sticks- bjimboo is good. It 
may be made of any size and may even be 
made large enough to carry one or more 
persons, if the ^size and strength of the 
branches and lashings is duly profjortioned, 
but for a toy reeds will do nicely. Lay 
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down first the cross-bar beneath the raft and 
then space out the raft itself to fit it, leaving 
a little space between each reed. Take a 
strong thin string and fasten it with a tight 
loop over the end of the first reed, turn it 
down and round the lower cross-spar, and 
then up and around the upper one, and lay 
in the next reed, and so on. When the 



Fig. 93. 


first row of lashings is done lay on the 
second pair of cross-bars, and if there is any 
difficulty about lashing the string a large 
darning-needle may help you, but if the lash- 
ing is done in the right direction this is not 
needful. If a mast is wanted, a reel, or a 
cork with a hole in it, may be lashed down 
to the raft as in the diagram, and the mast 
can be set firmly into this. 
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A CANOE 

Matkrials RKgriKEi) ; 

Some cheap American cloth or shelving:, some 
basketry cane,** soft string: or fine tape, scissors, 
penknife, a larg:e strongf needle. 

The I)est inattM-ial for this is thin Ainericun 
cloth ainl it ninst he made at least twelve 
inches lonjj:. 1 )onI)lt' yonr American cloth, 
and ontlirn' on it t^ie pattern of tin* side of the 
canoe, which should ho cut in hrowii paper; 
this must h(* quite straight at the ni)per sides, 



not curvin^^ as it ap|H‘ars in the drawinj'. 
l^iy tin* {)aper pattern witli the liin* of the 
bottom of the (*ano(‘ at tin* fold of the oil- 
cloth. Now take two lon^ pi(*ces of cane, 
such as is used for basket- work, and with a 
large needle, a*nd very thick thr(*a<l, lash 
each length of cane along the outsides of 
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the boat from end to end, keeping the shiny 
side of the cloth outwards. A short thick 
tapestry needle is best, and the lashing must 
be steady and even, but if it is difficult to 
stitch through the cloth an awl or pricker 
can be used to make the holes before begin- 
ning to stitch. Now take another piece of 
cane and bend about one inch at one end and 
lash this bent portion to the side of the 
boat about one-third of the way along the 
“ gunwale ” where it is already lashed, and 
lash it over firmly to this on the inside of the 
boat. Bend the cane now across to the oppo- 
site side of the canoe and meantime tie tightly 
together the ends of the cane that is lashed 
from end to end of the boat, and set in the 
cross-piece so that it keeps the two sides of 
the boat apart at the right angle. Fix in 
the second cross-piece likewise, and then 
lash the open ends of the boat firmly to- 
gether. The canoe should be rather wide 
and shallow, or it will be inclined to lie 
on its side unless ballast is added by weight- 
ing it at the bottom. If weight is needed 
the best thing for this sort of boat is one or 
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two of the heavy lead buttons to be had at 
a draper’s for weighting garments ; they can 
be lashed on with strong thread through the 
holes. Quite large canoes can l>e made in 
this way, and if a tight “decking” of thin 
waterproof material be stretched across at 
both ends from the cross-piece it makes a 
vessel almost identical with the Eskimo 
“ Kayak ” which used to be used round our 
own northern coasts not so very long ago. 


A SHIP 

Matkbialh Rkqitikkd : — 

A block of soft wood ten or twelve inches lons:« 
about three inches wide and two inches deep, nine 
post-cards, three skewers or old wooden knittinjc- 
pins, a cork, a piece of heavy wire, dressmakers' 
eyelets, some small staples, fine string, a gimlet, 
a sharp penknife, small tacks, scissors, seccotine. 

This is the simplest sort of a ship to model 
in wood ; all wooden boats require c^areful- 
ness in their modelling and balance. This can 
be made from six to twelve inches long, and 
in soft wood. Let your block of wood be 
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about four times its width, roughly speaking. 
Rule a line up the centre of your block to 
mark the keel and cut away from this with 
a very sharp knife to the curving outlines of 
the deck which must be drawn on the top 



side of the block. It would be impossible, 
in the space allowed for diagrams, to give 
details for modelling the body of the b(Mit, 
but any boy can shape it if he is careful and 
observes, from jrictures or actual boats or 
models, how to do it. When the body of 
the vessel is shaped and smoothed down 
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with a file and sand-jwj'Jer, take a piece of 
heavy thick wire, and bend it at either end 
and sharpen the ends into [Kiints with a file 
and hammer it into the keel ; or, if preferre<l, 
a deep groove may be cut with a gouge and 
a strip of lead inserted. The rudder sug- 
gested here can l)e made either of wood or 
of a double piece of tin with a piece of thick 
wire hammered in at the fold and left with 
one end [)rojecting, so that it tits through a 
hole in the stem and forms a tiller. The 
rudder must have a hole pierced at th<? lower 
corner, and into this fix a small staple which 
must work loosely in its hole, ami after the 
rudder is fixed in position this staple must 
be harameix'd into the stern of the boat. 
Figure bo A shows the stern end with 
rudder fixed into place. Next cut a l>ow- 
.sprit of wood and with two staples fix it 
firmly on to the deck. Take three pieces of 
cork or three half reels, and glue or nail them 
to the deck — this will make a good hold for 
the masts. Thf n along each side of tin' l>oat 
at intervals fasten on a strong dressmaker’s 
“eye” (for a hook) with its two small loops 
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bent so that they overlap, the nail can be set 
through these. These eyelets are meant to 
hold the “stays” which keep the masts 
steady. Now take nine post-cards, and about 
half an inch from the edge in the middle of 
each long side cut neatly a hole big enough 
to slip your mast through, and at each corner 
of the cards lace through, with a strong 
needle, a piece of strong thin string or stout 
linen thread, knotting it with a large knot 
at the end. Lay the post-cards flat so that 
they just touch and set the mast through the 
holes — a long wooden knitting-pin makes a 
capital mast — and the knob can be left on 
to finish it at the top. About one inch or 
more above the top sails make a slight 
groove round the mast, and round this bind 
tightly the threads laced through the cards, 
tightened so that each card bends a little ; 
carry down these threads or stays now to 
the eyelets and fasten them firmly. Take 
another stay to the bowsprit and lash it 
down and carry it on to meet the front of 
the keel, and fasten it in with a tiny tack 
or a pin. Gum on small paper flags to the 
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masts. This makes quite a good little .sail- 
ing ship and it is not difficult to make. 


A PROPELLER 

Matkrialb Bkquired : — 

A slip of thin wood, a small strip of tin, strong 
round elastic, strong tin cutters, a penknife or fret- 
saw, an awl. 

This is a little propeller which with cerUiin 
alterations can l)e fixed to any boat. 

Take a piwe of tin, as in Figure 9G A, and 
pierce it wdth two holes and file them quite 
smooth, and slightly bend 
either end left and right 
from the holes. Now tak<^ 
a piece of thin wood cut as 
in the diiigram, with a long 
wide slot, so that it forms a 
sort of fork, and with screws 
or tacks hammer this on to 
the stt'rn of your vessel at 
the two holes, so that it 
projects with the whole fork 
clear of the vesstd. Now thread strong 
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elastic through the holes in the tin blades of 
the propeller with the ends knotted firmly, 
making a double loop, each end looping 
over the respective forks. Twist this tightly 
round on the same principle as in the making 
of the Merrythought Clapper, and when the 
twist is released it will propel your boat a 
considerable distance either backwards or 
forwards according to the direction the 
thread is twisted. 


A DOLL 

Matbkials Bequired ; — 

An old knitted stocking: or pair of cotton gloves, 
two boot -buttons, strong: thread, some brown or 
black mending: yarn, tissue paper, wadding:, scis- 
sors, daming:-needle. 

This doll is made of old stockings or old 
knitted or woven gloves. If only black 
stockings can be got it can be a nigger doll, 
or it can have its face alone made of a light- 
coloured glove. The stuffing must be of tis- 
sue paper roughly shaped to the right size 
and wrapped round with some yarn to keep 
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it shapely, and this may l>e again wrapped 
round with a layer of cotton wadding. Shape 
the arms and legs separately, and fasten over 



Fic. !J7. 

the knitted covering very neatly with hig, but 
firm, stitches. Stitch a line right through at 
the wrists and HatUm out the liands, and 
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make lines of stitching to mark the fingers 
and the line of the toes : make a sort of 
“dart” where the leg bends at the ankle. 

For the head — put an extra wad of soft 
padding under the face portion so that it is 
very soft and bulgy, and stitch firmly into 
this two boot-buttons for eyes. Take a 
large darning-needle and take your stitches 
right through the head to the back ; use 
very strong doubled linen thread. The 
knitted covering used for the head may be 
all gathered into the back and simply flat- 
tened roughly into place with big stitches, 
as you will cover it with “ hair ” later on. 
Now take your needle through again and 
make the two tiny stitches for the nostrils, 
and pull these stitches back very tight also. 
Two more stitches form the mouth with a 
wee one below to make the hollow below 
the lips. Now firmly stitch the head into 
place, and with brown or black knitting or 
mending yarn carefully make lai^e stitches 
radiating from the crown of the head to the 
forehead : do not pull these tight, and use 
double wool if you like. Make long loose 
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loops of wool all round the back of the head 
and above them stitch as before into the 
crown. This makes a really very good doll 
if it is carefully made, and not too hurriedly 
done. 


A BROWNIB 

Matkiualh Required • — 

A pair of old kid or leather grloves, tissue paper* 
flat milliner's wire, strong^ thread of the colour of 
the gloves, stamp-paper, ink or water-colour paint* 
scissors, strong needle. 

This is a very jolly little fellow, and he is 
made of old kid gloves. His head and body 
are stuffed with tissue paper. The head is 
just wrapped with a square piece cut from 
the wrist of the glove neatly gathered in at 
each side and tightly tied. The loose ends 
must then have each one corner trimmed 
oti‘ in a sloping line towards the neck ; 
this forms his flappy pointed ears. Now 
get two tiny rounds of gummed stamp-pajier 
and ink on each an eyeball, only partially 
covering the paper, and gum these on for 

9 
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the eyes, and with pen or paint-brush put 
in his mouth and nose. You can give him 



a very woeful expression if you make his 
mouth turn down, (bver his body with the 
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Imck of the gloves, so that the three |K)ints ” 
or rows of stitching make a trimming for 
his jacket. The legs and arms are made of 
slips of the kid stitched carefully over tlic‘ 
Hat wire used by milliners. The ends of tht* 
strips are left free and cut to a pointed Haj) 
to form feet and hands. Stitch limbs and 
head veiy firmly into place and bend at 
elbows and kiie(\s. I'his Hrownie can be 
made to sit down and take many different 
positions ; he is a very life-like little doll. 
You can also make him a wet* night-eaj> out 
of a knitted glove and put a f(*ather in it, 
and dress him with a little cloak. 


KITES 

M ATEIUALS RpIQCIHKn > 

Thin straight sticks of canes, strong paper or 
thin cotton material, strong thin string, strong 
paste, large -eyed needle. 

These are several of the commoner and 
easier kites to make. They are usually 
made of paper pasted over the frame, but it 
is in all cases better if children will take the 
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trouble to make their kites of thin cotton 
material and tack or baste it into place with 
large neat stitches ; this really takes very 
little more time than pasting. The frames 
in every case should be of the lightest and 
straightest sticks possible to find. You can 
sometimes get very good ones which are 
used in strengthening cardboard boxes, or 
if you do not mind spending a few pence the 
narrow slips of wood used in making picture- 
frames are the very thing and any picture- 
framer can supply them. 

Perhaps the most usual kite is that shown 
in Figure 99. The two cross-sticks are first 
firmly lashed in position and the ends notched 
and tightly fixed in place with tight “ stays ” 
of string. Now cut your paper or clotli at 
least two inches wider all round than the 
outline of your framework, cutting away the 
angles at the corners, so that you have a 
neat flap to turn over all round. Never 
use gum or seccotine for a kite, good 
strong paste is best, if it is to be made 
of paper. Now at the three points where 
your “ balances ” are to be attached to the 
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kite, paste on a little square patch of cloth 
so that the string or “ balance ” as it is 
called does not tear the fabric or jmper, and 
fasten the ends of your two strings through 



the two upper patches ami knot it firmly 
round your wooden framework. The loo.se 
ends of your balances must now' be run 
through the third ]>atch and fastened to the 
vertical spar of the frame. The string of 
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the kite is fastened round these balances by 
a slip-knot. Next add the tail, which needs 
careful adjustment to the weight of the kite ; 
it can be weighted with rolls of paper at 
intervals, or little bundles of fresh grass. 
Scottish boys often weight it at the end 
with a “ divot,” which is a little piece of 
acjtual turf, l)oth grass and root, all togethei-. 

Figures 100 and 104 are another form of 
kite most commonly used in Scotland. This 
needs only one straight spar of wood, and 
the curved “ bow ” at the top can be made 
of light cane, such as is used for basket- 
making ; or what is very good, if enough can 
l>e got, is a length of Hat steel such as is 
used in ladies’ corsets. Fasten the “ bow ” 
to the spar by lashing it into a notch or 
groove at the top and bend it symmetrically 
and fasten it hrinly by stays of string as in 
Figure 104, both across and to the end of 
the spar. Now lay on to your paper or 
cotton material and cut it out as before in 
Figure 100, with a good turnover to paste 
or stitch down, and add the patches where 
the balances are attached. These kites look 



very gay if a tassel of coloured jHiper or wool 
is added at each end of the bow. 

Figure 101 is a very good kite to make if 
a really large one is wanted. The t wo long 
ci'oss-spars of wood must be notched to lit 
each other about onc-third of theii- length 
from the top of the kite, and stays of string 
must be so arranged that th(‘y sprt'ad about 
twice as wide at the bottom as they do at the 
top. This kite inu.st hav(i four patches to in- 
sert its balances through and the slip-knot of 
the kite-string is fixed around both. Another 
“balance” should be fixed from the lower 
corners of the kite; from which the tail is 
hung. This is a very steady kite. 

Figure 10“ -a box kite. 

This is a comparatively mutlerii form of 
kite and looks very cojuplicated. It is really 
less so than it looks. Take two long narrow 
strips of thin cotton material about eight 
inches wide and four and a half feet long 
(this is for a kite about thirty inches long). 
Have four straight thin spars of wood about 
thirty inches long, and after joining the two 
ends of’ your strips of cloth together make 
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at intervals a narrow “ casing ” into which 
insert the ends of your spars. You can 
either place the casings at equal distances 
on your material, or you can arrange it 
so that the open ends' of your kite form 
oblongs. Now have four flat spars of thin 
wood measured to make diagonals at each 



“ box ” end of your kite, and bore a tiny 
hole in the middle of each to insert a 
pin when the kite is stretched. At the 
ends of these diagonals cut a rectangular 
notch to hold the spars apart, tie the kite- 
string considerably nearer one end of the 
kite than the other, or you can attach a 
balance and fix on the kite-string by a slii> 
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knot. This kite needs no tail, and can !)<■ 
folded and rolled away by slipping out the 
diagonal spars. 

Figure 103 — a round box kite. 

This can be made of very strong bi'own 
paper pasted so as to form a wide tube, like 
a large paper bag with the bottom cut out. 
Only two spars are needed. Inside tin- 
paper tubes anauge near each edge a circle 
of cane, as is used in basket-work or for 
stretching out the crown of a cap. Set this 
into place anti lace through the pa)»er a 
strong string and lash the cane through to 
the sjjar. This should hold (piite steady if 
it is w ell done, but it can, of course, have u 
third straight spar if necessary. Attach the 
string as in the other l)ox kite. 

Figures 10'), 1<K>, 1U7 - a plane kite. 

This is a most beautiful and graceful kite 
and combines the box kite and the older 
varietie.s. The box jxu’tion is nia<l(! with 
casings run into the cotton material at etpial 
intervals so as to form a three-sided box. 
Fix in your three spars, all efjual in size, and 
along each side fix a plane, or wing, of thin 
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cotton material ; it can lie of another colour 
and looks very gay if this is done. Make a 
little bag or pocket at the outer corner of 
each wing, and into this insert the ends of 
the fourth spar, .so that the latter may be 
slipped out and the kite folded up. The 
string should be attached near the “ nose ” 
of the kite. It needs no tail. 


A MONKEY ON A STICK 

Matkkials Requiijkd : — 

Some thin three-ply wood, two lon^ knitting - 
pins, two small reels, a piece of hat wire, some 
small staples, pliers, an awl, a fret-saw, water- 
colour paints and brushes, mending wool. 

Draw your monkey carefully on tin* threi*- 
ply wood, the body and liml)s all sej)amt(‘, 
and a thin stump on to which tin* tail must 
be fastened. With the awl pierce tiny holes 
through arms, body, and legs, where tliey 
are attached, and insert a piece of win*, and 
with the pliers turn a small close knot in it 
on each side to prevent it coining out. Small 
wire paper clips will do instead if they can 
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be got. Now saw off tlie rims of your two 
reels — they must be the same size — and into 
one of your reels fasten two staples over 
the pin and into the reel, so that they hold 



Fici. lOS. 


tlie pin very tightly, catching tlie pin just at 
one end. With another sUiple through each 
hand fasten the arms of your monkey to this 
reel, and slip the other reel round the same 
knitting-pin and extend your monkey to its 
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fullest length, and now fix the other knitting- 
pin to the second reel so that its point pro- 
jects a little way through the first reel. 
Keeping the monkey stretched to its fullest 
length fasten his feet with staples to the 
second reel, and be sure that the limbs work 
quite loo.sely in these staples. Now with 
mending yam make a tassel and fasten it to 
the end of your hat wire, and wrap the wire 
all the way up with it almost to the end. 
Then proceed to lash the wire to the stump 
of the tail and bend the tail in a nice curve ; 
this will vibrate when your monkey is 
worked up and down. 

A DANCING LADY 

Materials Required : — 

Strong heavy white cardboard or thin wood, 
sharp knife or fret-saw, crinkled paper, water- 
colour paints, a tiny portion of a quill, a tiny 
roll of tin or lead foil, small fine pins or wire, a 
small piece of narrow ribbon, a little writing paper, 
seccotine, string, scissors, pliers. 

This dainty little figure can be made to 
dance along a double string and can be very 
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pretty. Cut out the body and legs and arms 
all separately ; they may be drawn on white 
paper, or cut out and [wsted on to the card- 
board. If you find it difficult to make a 



pretty face, a suitable one may be cut from 
some picture post-card and pasted on. The 
arms and legs must be fastened on to the 
body with a little wire which should be run 
through a tiny bead and twisted so that it 
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does not come out. Roll the lead foil into 
a little long weight and stitch one down to 
the lower portion of the body both at the 
back and front. The crinkled paper skirt 
must be gathered on a draw-thread with a 
needle and tied evenly an<l tightly round the 
waist and fastened neatly with a little ribbon 
sash. Through the stomach of the little 
figure insert a tiny length of the (juill of a 
feather and seccotine it into place ; let it 
project towards the back more than the 
front. Through this quill run your string 
doubled so that there is a long loop l>oth 
back and front, and be sure that the string 
works easily thiough the (juill. A portion 
of a tiny reel will do instead of a <iuill if it is 
seecotined on to the back. The object of 
the quill or reel is to form a tube, so that tin* 
string will slip through this easily when it is 
slackened, but that it will hold firm whenever 
the string is tightened. The weights must 
be heavy enough to make the figure l)alance 
and run downwards as the string is sloped. 
A pair of butterfly wings can be cut out of 
W'riting paper and painted and fastened to 
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the back. A little garland of everlasting 
flowers or moss or beads can be fastened to 
the hands if you wish to do so. 


A MODEL AEROPLANE 

MaTKKIAF.H RKQriHED: — 

Soft white wood, laundry pins, thin cardboard, 
a tiny piece of mica, seccotine. 

'riiis model was made by a boy of eleven, 
and is most beautifully proportioned and put 
togethei-. The body and wings and floats 
and little boats are all made of the white 
wood, well smoothed with sand-paper ; the 
stearing-gear is of cardboard. The pro- 
peller is made of mahogany and the tiny 
wind-screens of semicircles of mica. All is 
put together with “ laundry ” pins. The 
ailerons on the upper planes are held by 
strips of narrow tape. 
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A FARMYARD 

Such toys as this can only be suggested 
very briefly, but children with any common 
sense and imagination can make most elabor- 
ate and delightful collections. 

The box used for the byre or stable is only 



one of many more elaborate buildings that 
can be made. The dwelling-house is of larger 
boxes. The barns, the haystacks, the pigsty, 
the chicken coop, troughs, and such things 
can all be made of larger or smaller boxes. 
Buildings cjvn be thatched with straw, l ushes, 
or hay; or corrugated paper may be put on the 
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roof. The palings here are made of matches 
set into posts made of wooden pegs, much 
like those used by gardeners to label plants. 
Trees and flowering plants can be made by 
getting small bushy bare twigs and wrap- 
ping their branches with moss, or fastening 
on everlasting flowers of gaily dyed colours. 
Old loofahs may be dyed green and cut up 
and fixed in the branches. A reel sawed in 
two makes a good plant pot for these. 

The sheep illustrated here is made of a 
cork, with legs of matches. Its head is a 
tiny bean fixed to the cork with a pin, both 
neck and body are wrapped in cotton wool, 
which is neatly fastened on with white mend- 
ing yarn. The lamb is made of a large bean 
and a small one, with legs of pins, the 
beans must be soaked before setting in the 
pins. Noah’s ark animals am be used to 
increase the live stock of the farm. Fiehls 
can be made of green crinkled paper, and 
a piece of glass or a tiny mirror cian be 
used to make a pond. Carts, barrows, and 
farm implements can be made of all .sorts of 
things, and clever children can really make 
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wonderful farms. Windmills and other 
simple machines can be introduced also. 


A DOLL’S HOUSE 

These can be made of bandboxes or orange- 
boxes and can be either very simple or as 
elaborate as you |)lease. If cardboard boxes 
are used, Figure llil shows how' it can most 
easily be arranged to give the pitch of the 
roof. One storey may l)e piled on another 
so that the house can be enlarged at will. 
Doors and windows are easily cut in the 
cardboard boxes. The windf)ws can also be 
gla/ed if you get a few rolls of cinematograph 
Him and Ht and paste it on, but children 
must be warned that this is very inflammable 
and it is dangerous to bring it near the Hre 
or gas. The inside of the rooms may be 
jMipered, and on the walls little pictures may 
be pasted. The illustrated catalogues from 
furniture shops can be often cut up, and the 
diiigrams of doors, etc., cut out and pasted 
on the doors of your house. Figure 112 
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shows a sitting-room and a little shop or 
kitchen. In the latter the counter and 
dresser are made of matchboxes. The 
shelves are of strips of cardboard with up- 



Figs. 112 to 114 . 


rights of cane, wire, or knitting-iK^edles. Tin* 
fire[>lace in the sitting-room can be made of 
a lid of a cardboard box stitched to the wall, 
and in it another box (a matchbox, for in- 
stance) can be set to make the grate. A 
good table can be made as in Figure 114, 
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which is made by using a lid of a small box, 
and to the inside of its corners glueing the 
legs, and then the larger top of thick card- 
board can be fixed on with seccotine. The 
little shields for the corks of bottles, made 
of pleated lead foil, make very pretty pots 
and kitchen vessels in such little houses. 
Rugs can be woven of wool and string, 
and cushions, etc., help to furnish the place. 
But there is no end to the things a child can 
make for a doll’s house if imagination is en- 
couraged to work the hands. 

Other “ Community Toys ” caji be made — 
railway stations, signals, and signal-boxes 
are very popular ; a market-place with its 
little tented stalls is charming. The houses 
we see in pictures of foreign lands give great 
interest, and many are so easy to make that 
it is quite possible to illustrate the history 
of home building by means of a series of toy 
houses. The darker side of life has even 
invaded our nurseries, and they too have 
shown the games of the trench and the guns : 
and it will be good to plan in our playwork 
now for the rebuilding of the world in the 
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ways of peace, for it is these children of ours 
who must lead the world back or forward, 
for better or for worse. All the world is in 
their hands, though the hands may not yet 
be strong for more than the making of toys. 
We older children do but play other games 
with more serious intent, vet the difference 
between the game and the business is but a 
difference of degree. 
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VoL IV.— Tnb North op Smoland and 
South op Scotland. 

HMitll (ArUktrV TUI UFB OF 
NAPOLEON, IUdmvdmI. Dm ^ tm . 
ft . hi . mt . 

HadUf rw. EX ENGUSH LYRICS t 
CHAUCER TO POE. SmmiMMHm . 
Cr . Im. at. hi . mt . 


Hill (Ooorde PrDneU}. ONE HUNDRED 
MASTERPltcLS OF SCULPTURE. 
liiuaUAted Dtmy lee. tot. AelL mtt . 


HiDdtO. UwU). DAYS IN CORNWALL. 
lIlcuUAted. TkiriKiUim . Cr . hm . ht . 


Hirst (W. A.). A GUIDE TO SOUTH 
AMERICA. With te Maps. Cr. lee. ««. 

mi . 


Bobhooss (L. T.). THE THEORY OF 
KNOWLEDGE. Stcmi MiMm , D§mr 
Im. ioi. hi . mt . 


Hobsto (d. RL INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE: Am Appucation op Icomsmic 
Thkosv. Cr. lee. tt . hd . mi . 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY: An In«duiv 
INTO mt Inovstmal CoNorrioM or mi 
Poos. Eighth Eitimt . Cr . lee. et. hi . 

THE PROBLEM OF THE UN* 
EMPLOYED! An Inquibp and am 
Economk: PwJCv. SixaMidmt . Cr.tee. 
m . hi . 

COLD, PRICES AND WAGES: Wrm am 
ExAMiHAnoM OP TNK QpAjrrfTT Tausoov. 
Stmmi EiUtm , Cr . lee. % i . hi , md . 


BhiphUiUtumx HOW TO IDENTIFY 
bCb CHINESE PORCELAIN. !!«». 
trsied. Third EdtJtrm . Tmt lee. le. ost. 


■•Idraorth (W. i.). 
ENGUSH LAW. 
i ' d * U //., /// M 

tdmghm Mmh aee. 


A HISTORY Of 



S MeTHOEM AMD COMPAMV LtMtYED 


tfMUt C1.V THE OX AND ITS 
KINDRED. ra»tr«t«d. 6 V. l 9 «. Ai.ngf. 

■■MQlav (Urd). CRITICAL AND 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Edited hf h\ 
C. MoMTAOva. 7krtg FgktmtM. Cf- #i«# 
ll<. Mgt. 

Maadona’d n. S. M.). A HISTORY OF 
FRANCE. rhrgg Fa/mmmi. Cf- 9t‘» 
Smch 7 i. td, mt. 

ll«De«|an (VUIlam). AN INTRODUC 
TiON 10 SOCIAL PSYCH oi.e^;v 

TtntM Sditim. Cr- »m. $$. n»t. 

BODY AND MIND; A Hiitoet and a 
Dcpknck or Animism. Third AUitim. 
Dtn^ Am. im. Id- m/. 

«aat«ittaek ndaortea). THE BLUE 
BIRD: A Fairy Pi.av in Six Act*. 
Tr»n*l»t«d by Ai.sKAMnni Trixkira t» 
Mattoi. Fem 4 . 1m. IhchU Rdf>*i. y. 6 d. 
mi. An Edition, illaitrnied in colour hv 
F. Cavlbv Rorinson, U aIm pubiuhad. 
Cr. 4 / 0 . jCi it. mi. Of the above book 
Thirty.nin* Editlone In all have been Uetied. 
MARY MAGDALENE: A Puav in Thru 
A cre. Traniklated by Albxamdbr Tbixkira 
oa Marrot. Third RdiUtn. 1m. 

DtckU Kd£ti. yx. td. mt. 

OUR ETERNITY. Tranelated by Ai.ax- 
ANna* Tbixbira oa Mattoc. fifp. Am. 
51 . mt. 

THE UNKNOWN GUEST, Tranilated 
^ AutXANDKR Tbixbira pb MArrot. 
Stomd Editim. Cr. 8m. y. mt. 

POEMS. Tranilated Rbrnard Miau.. 

StC 9 nd Editim. Cr. U0. st. mi. 

THE WRACK OF THE STORM. Stctmd 
Editiim. Cr, 8m. y. mt. 

■aatarllnek (■aid. ■.) (0«or|«tca 
Ub)an«). THE CHILDREN'S BLUE- 
BIRD. Trandated bv AtBXANURB 
Tbixbira px Mattob. Ufuitrated. 

Im. mt. 


■aMBald (Jehttk SEA LIFE ftl 

SONS time: IlhiMmtad. CK 9m> 
it. 6d. mt. 

A SAILOR’S garland. SateeMd aad 

Edited. Strand Editnm, Cr, Im. ||. CdL 
mt. 

■aatarmaa (0. P. «.). TENNYSON 

AS A RELIGIOUS TEACHER. Smmi 
Kdtttrn. Cr, Im. ha. mt. 

THE CONDITION OP ENGLAITIL 
Prmrtk Edtiia*. Cr. Sm. i#. mt, 

i 

, Vadlav (D. J.). ORIGINAL 1LL0STRA 
, riONs OF ENGLISH CONSTITU* 
] riONALHLSTORY. Cr.tm. n-Umt, 

' Rllaa (Rttftaea). LIPS AFTER LIFE; 
ua, 1 HE Thypry or RaiNCARMATiOli. 
Cr. 8m. «, hd. mt, 

THE POWER OF CONCTENTRATION I 
Hriiw TO ArQoiYB it. Ri/tk EdUitm. 
Cr. 8 *#. yj. hd. mt, 

prevention and curb. Smmd 
Edttian. Crtnm Im. y. %d. Ml. 


«l)ai mra. Bnataaa). ECONOMY IN 
WAR-TIME: oa, Hraitk trrniooT 

MtAT. StemJ Editum. Etrn^.Em. M. Ml. 



MILLAIS, llluitratad. TUtd EdUiPm, 
Damy Im. jt. id. mt. 


Htlna (J. 0.> A HISTORY OP EOm 
UNDER ROMAN RULE. lUaitmad. 
Sacand Rditim. Cr, Sm. di. mt, 

Soffat (Mary ■.). QUEEN LOUISA OF 
PRUSSIA. [Uaftrmtad. Fmartk EMHm. 
Cr. 8m. it. 

■ottay (Sir Laa OBiaaiaX RICHES AND 
POVCKTY, ranw M/ammiA JUMata. 
Damy Im. $t. mt. 


■ahaffy (J. P,> A HISTORY OF EGYPT 
UNDER THE PTOLEMAIC DYNASTY. 
Illnitrated. Satand EdiHam. Cr. Im. it. 


Valtlaad (t. W.> ROMAN canon law 
IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
Eaymi Im. ft. id. 


■aratt at. R.). THE THRESHOLD OP 
RELIGION. Third Mditim. Cr. Ua. 
y. mat. 


HiMatt Id. k, t.X ENGLAND SINCE 
WATERLOO, mh Mapa. Sacamd 
dUiti.*% E a r dt a d . Ihamy Ha. to*, id, mat. 


■oBtadna (0* B.). DRAMATIC YAtUBE 
Sacamd Editiam. Famd. tna ya 

layaa (Alfradl A SALUTE FROM THE 
FLKF.T, and OTHER POEMS. TM 
Editiam. Cr, Im. yi. mt, 

RADA : A Bbibian CMaurwaa Ent. Ifiaa* 
tratfaL Ftmd. laa a*, id mad. 


OnaB (0. V. 0.). A HISTORY OF THE 
ART OF WAR IN THE MIDDLE 


AGES, nioatrated. Damty Ha. id 
mat. 


ENGLAND BEFORE THE NORMAN 
CONQUEST. With Map*. Third Edi- 
tiam, Raaitad. Darny Iva. tM. id. mdf. 



Gekbkal Ljtb&atcmc 9 


•■MMiUaka). UESW AIIBEIt: A 

larruf Boon or TitovuiiTirtft. Vnuts, 
MSitom. SmmU Pttt Im, 
u. mtt; Ci0ik Jhwr^, u. m*t ; 
V*imt P§rmmm kW, ti. ^ mt; /W/ 
Cm^, tUl t0fi, j4. §dft. 

41** Itiugtrm^d, AV y>’ ^ 
4tL'$ WELL: A Coujictiom or War 
Fobka Sm*Ut P 0 tt tor. P^t^, w, nti ; 
P*h*t Pmr9Um VmP^, w. to. iw/. 

AH» iiiuttrmttd. Pcsp. tor. 31. (U nr/. 
THE KING'S HIGH WAY. Sm*4 P*ii 
tor. u. mti; VthHit Ptrtiam Ka//, u, to. 


OxforE m* 10* A HANDBOOK OF 
NURSING. SnmniA £dtii*m. Jt*m**d. 
Cr.tor. 91. to.Mrf. 


FaIm (V. C. C.> THE SCIENCE OF 
HYGIENE. lUaMntto. iuui 

Citmptr MjUiitm. ErriaaO bjr A. T. 
NaifKiTUi. Cr. towi. 54. mt(. 


(V. H. rUBdon.) A HISIORY 
or EGYPT niuBtr»t«L SiM y*lmm*i. 
Cr. tor. P.mtk to. mti. 

V«u I. From tm» I*t to tub XVItm 
DymaRTT Sftmih Kdititm. 

Tm,. tl. ThO XV I Itm AMD XVlItTB 
DVMAATtEi. Pi/tA &4t'tt*n. 

T«u nt. XIXtm to XXXrn IhrMAtriKt. 
Tor- IV. Ecvrr umusr tma Ptolamaic 
I hriiASTr. J[. P. MAHArrv. S«c»md 
Voc V. Eutpt undcr Roman Rula. j. G. 
IdlUfB. S*t*nd 

Vou VI. Eovrr in tnb Minoi.c Aura. 

STANunr Lank Pools. SMmd Kditum. 
RELIGION AND CONSCIF.NCK IN 
ANCIENT EGYPT. lUaRtrat«d. Cr.tor. 
sr. to. ptt. 

fVRlA AND EGYPT. FROM THE TELL 
EL amarna LKrrLk.s. Cr. »«>#. 

«r. to. msL 

EGYPTIAN TALE.S. IrMtlAtto ho** the 
pKOyn. Fim Sorics, r»th to Aiith Dyna-ty 
lUoMiVlad. S*i**4 MdU»*n Cr. tor. 
y. to. nr# 

EGYPTIAN TALES. TrAorUiod fro» tb# 
Poprii Sacood Some, sviiuL to xixib 
Dywutf. lUttMiAtad. St^^nd Aditi*m. 
Cr. toiA. y. to tuL 

EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE APT. lU«u 
miod. Cr. tour. y.to.MT#. 


Mtord (Xaitod W.L SHAKESPEARE 
POU^ AND QUARTOS. A Stuoy io 


BIMbfrooby 

llWi 




of Shakaaptsrtt'R PU>k. 
:atad ArH*. £i u. mtt. 


THi iATlcfel. 

If f.W.BitoT. 


THE PROGRESS OF 
AMavEdwioft. KdiMd 
ZtoM7 tow. £,t u. m*i. 


fRWd.iVMHMf). TUEMAXiNGOr 
AWOILAXCUL Cktoto to 




Frioo (L. L.). A SHORT HI.STORV OF 
POLITICAL %COliOM\ IN ENGLAND 
FROM ADAM SMITH TO ARNOLD 
TOVNRKE. AYn/ii Mddtrm. Cr. toa, 

Mi. to. mt. 

tawnnii (0«rtr«4* R.L COINS AND 
Ht.>w TO KNOW THEM, lUouttoad. 
Tk*f4 Eddttm. Cr. to*, to. 


RoMdo (Arthur). FINLAND AND THE 
FINNS. tUuRUatad. tot. to 

art. 


BuAbb ^ TaU). THE FRESHWATER 
FISHES OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 
liliMuaied. Cr. tor. to. art. 


Raid (0. ArahdUl). THE LAWS OF 
HEREDITY. Stirmd PdUtrm. DfmfUt. 
X^l tt. art. 


RBbartaoa (0. araat). SELECT STAT- 
UTK.S, CASES, AND DOCUMENTS, 
ihto'ifje. Swrod SdMm^ Rtmud mm 
XtUarfid. Drmf to*, lar. to. at/. 


ENGLAND UNDER THE HANOVER. 
lANS. llluBtratad. Sm rm d Sduirm, JDmtp 
to*, tot. to. art. 


ioa (FradL OLD OAK FURNITURE. 
lUuctrrteA Stmmd MdUtfm. Drmp tor. 
tot. to art. 


Eolla (Richard). THE FIRE OF LOVE 
AND THE MENDING OF LIFE. 
EditiMl by FHAncu M, CoMraK. Cr. to*, 
y. to. art. ^ 

Rjptaf (A Baratftord). OLD PASTA 

IlluMrrtad. /trjmJto*. A* at. art. 

•&ahr (8. H. Ruara). REGINALD 
Pmrtk Adtitm P'lM*. to*, n to. art. 
REGINALD IN RUSSIA Pis^. to*. 
»/. to. a*t. 


Beutdravlix (Palllf). RUBBER llba^ 
tniuA S*tmd Jk4tit0m. Drmf Um tot. 

to. art. 


tolaa* (Rdmaad). TOMMY SMI IN S 
ANIMALS. lUortratto. fmrtmntk ii^t 
ttrm. /Va/ to*, at. to. 

TOMMY SMITHS OTHER ANtMAIX 
lllaMraud. Armmik K,dUt*m Pmd, tow. 
at to. 

Jacks INSECTS. ElUt<*4ialad. Cr.lia. to 

•haJla»(>*apa fWlUiata)» 

THE FOUR k OLIOS, tia}) id^a; iCtoii 
tUi- Eacb Ae y. art, « a MR 

Aia t«t. msi 

THE POEMS OF WILLS AM SHAXX 
5PEARE. Wiiba0Uar*J<>nic»atoN««« 
IfCkKiaoa Wtrucataai. JUgmjim JME 
auMa, JMM* Aa. art. 



to 


METHUM AXD COUTAWY LmiTBD 


lik«U«y (fmif POEMS. WUb 

am liUr^ivLtbA by A. CLorroK-BKOCK and 
Ool«a by C- D. Lck^iu 7W 

I>$mj t*#. £% 14. M«/. 

<OfmnM> SICILY; Tk« Nit« 
W(WT»a R/'-soat. An ERcyclopoidi* of 
Stc4ly. Wiib V 34 tUttattAtionc, » Map, mini 
a T«bU of (hv Riulway Sy<.t<4a of Sicily. 
iSifCOIMf R*tH4*d. Cr. %Pfi. 51 . M/ 

•IfiMT (H. H.L TRAOB UNIONISM. 
Cr. Im. M. a/. Mtf/. 

imltb (Ad&raL THE WEALTH OK 

NATIONS, Edited by Edwin Canhan 
TttMt Vitluttui. loa. jCi U. net. 

•mtth (0. r. H«rb«rt). GEM-S'tONE.S 
ANDTHF.IR UISTINCTI VK CHARAC 
TERS- llluatiatwl iitcend AVi/in*. Cr. 
IM. Af. ai^f. 


•y«M U. BA THE rRENCH BSVO^ 
LUTION. Cr.%m 


f»b«r (ll»r«»rts B.V THE SAtllTl If 

art. WUii tb«D Amibutaa u 4 
Alphabet icalty An«fi|«d. lUtvitnMMd. 
7%*rJ Editum. Ru^.mi. ja4U!.m<. 


X«ylor (A. I.). ELEMENTS OF MtTir 
PHYSICS. ^tnarM iHwr 

loi. td, net. 


Taylor (J W.X THE COMING OF THE 
SAINTS. S4eend Jidiiim. Cr. tm §E 

mtt. 


Thomaa (Edward). MAURICE MAE- 

TEKI.INCK.. liluatrated. Seemd MSiim. 
Cr. %t,t, jj. »tt. 

A LITFKARY PILGRIM IN ENOtAND. 
lUiMKiAtMt. Dtmy Km. Ji. td. met. 


StaBOllffa. GOLF DO'S AND DONT'S 
Sistk Editien. Fea^. 8iw. ii. met. 

ttovansOB (*. L.). THE LETTERS OK 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. EditcO 
by Sif SiUArv C<»i.vm. A A'nr Fr 
mrrattiid Sdiiiem in/anr vtinmei. FrmffM 
Editien. Emckit.mei. 

eeeck kt, met. 


ThompaoB (Frane)s). SELECTED 
POEMS OK FRANCIS THOMPSOBL 
With a BiiA^rapbiLat Nott by WitraiB 
M STM BIX. Wuh 4 Portrait to PkHofpravwa 
I Tfv*Mty.eiiktk Tkensmmd. Fcrn^. me. f#. 

1 (M/. 

TllMCon (Eary W.). DAILY STRENGTH 
FOR DAILY NEEDS. Tmemi/dM 
Editiim. Utdivm iktme. ar. M. met* 


lartoM (1. •). HANDLEY CROSS. 
ll)x«strBt«d. Stxtk Editim. femp. tm. 
GiU te^. y. td, net 

MR. SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. 
lUoatratwl. Third Editien. Femf. Im. 
CdU r« 9 ». y. U. net. 

K&K MAMMA; OB, THE RICHEST 
COMMONER IN ENGLAND. Jlluv 
uated. F(m^. too. Giit te^. y. id. ntt. 
lORROCRS'S JAUNTS AND JOLLI- 
TIES. Illuatrated. Fi/ik Ediiiem Fcm^ 
tow. cut iep. y. kd. met. 

MR. FACEY ROMFORDS HOUNDS 
IHualratod. Suend Udxiirm Ftmd> tow. 
GUt te^. y. kd. met, 

HAWBUCK ORANGE; OB. THESPORT 
INO ADVENTURES OF THCH: AS 
SCOTTi Em. lUaatrBtod. Fem^. tow. 
GUtteF. y.^met. 

PLAIN OR RINGLETS? lUoatmu^t. 
F^.$»e. Gutted. 

•bm dlBDPyL the life of the 

BLESSED HENRY SUSO. ByHuasBU-. 
Tnwelatod by T, F. Kwx. With aa Inuo- 
datoioB by UBAH Imcb. S ee m e d Editime. 
Cr. to#. y.kd. met. 


•wmiltwi GL mx FUNGI AND HOW 
TO KNOW THEM. IHaiteBtod. Cr.toa 
to. met, 

BJirn«U PLANT • OALIJ. Oa too. 
M-IAbN. 


I 

I 




Aim yehet Fernmm Ymddx N- ^ "tt* 

Topbam (AbmV MEMORIES OF THE 
KAISERS COURT, llbutmtod. Temi* 
Edtiiimm. Cr, tow. ar. kd, met, 

KoynbM <P«d«t). DANTE ALIOHllRL 
Ht* Ltn ABB Woitxa With ti lUimnh 
tloRS. Femrtk mmd EmJmrred SdUiem. Cr, 
tow. y. meL 

treteiw (0. MX ENGLAND UNDER 
THE STUARTS With Maps mwI PIbb*. 
Sem mt k Edjttem, /hmt/ tow. sar. kd* met. 

triUk (H. Inlgc), TOWN PLANNING} 
Paat, PtUTMurr, ano PoKtiaiA IBaMito 
taai Smmd EdUme Wide E^ tow. 
151. met. 

GadorbiU (ItbItb^ MYSTICISM. A 
Study to tb« Nature aetd DtnwtopBMMt if 
Mans Spiritiaa] COaacioBtiMBa AtoAl 
EdUwm. Dmmf tow. ty. met. 

YardBB (HtovrrV HOW TO PLAY GOLF. 
Itloatra^. Ifmtk M t Uti em. Cn Aim* 
ms.kd.net. 


TiABB (Hbb* W* WbivbbV ElAOilW 

ON THE INFERNO OF DANTE. WB 
BB iBirodacitoa kf the R«e. Dr. MiOMmii 
Ttow Fetmmrn, Seemed MdUttm E«toMiilih 
Cr. tow. iia aai. 



QttMBKAt LiTERAtUfti 


tl 


mfmnm m the iwgatorio { 
or OAHTS. WitJi w tntradtKib* Vnr ] 
m tat« OiuM Cmuhcii, 

tv. Im. 15c. mti. < 

EtAOtNOS ON THE fARADISO OF ! 
OANtX. >m «o louoductfetM. by tb« ; 
l^Mior«r RfKm. rw* 

JUifim, Jttm**/. Cr.tm ii$, imt. I 

WMmt mmMth B.}. ENGLAND IN 
THE LATER MIDDLE AGES. Wka 
S*ftmd AVA^mi», Rtmud. Dtmf 
fan. Ml. id. Ml. % 

VfUltMil ft. 14. LHASA AND ITS 
MYSTERIES. Whh » Racord af tfet K.* 

|Mdii»u« af <oo|-'ta»4. llloMratad. 
mmd Hdth ^ M$dtmm law. yt id. 


VAia ( 0 . W. Md L 84 RAMBLES IN 
SOMERSET, liiuuniiid. O. few. 


Va^ (RtaiUtrdL RICHARD WAG ) 
NElCS MUSIC DRAMAS, larerpcrta | 
itMM. aa»bodMng WafoarV awa ax^aoa* 
Bj Alics LKtuMrofi CuiatiIiji 

aaidBiLtitCRUMr. FUtku.td | 

twi Ruw w tmk Nibwuuma. ; 

Sixth JUdimi. I 

tcNtmcaiM AKA pAMtaM. 1 

TkM Mditim, ! 

faOTAW ABD taouw- 

a siumd Mddi0%. 

TAWNlUirMUl AKB TKB MAfTtBUHaBa* 

or Noksmaoko. 

WMmtIiwmm (KUsaboth). WITH rH^ . 
SIMFLE-MEARTED. UtUa HatnilH v 
TkktdMdihtm. StmdUt Fit im«. %$. mt 
THE MOUSE BY THE CHERRY TRI E. 

A Saaaod S«rlM d LRtW Hamiba*. im»a 
FHhm. BA awl. 

OOMPAMIONS or THE WAY. Kaiai 
lilartUai lor MoruisK mad EvaaMg Raa** 
E4W|V Cr. Im. it. mtt. 

yvouGHTS or a tertiary. stt*md 

Mddim. SmtmMFltim. tt. Ml, 

VRRSSS. SmmdMtMm,MmJ*trtd. 

Saw. Bi. awl. 

A UTTUC BOOR OF UFE AND 
DEAm M 4 fMUmtk Kditmi. SmtUt 


WoU» (J.). OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIFIl Third Mditim. f>. law. jaV. 

A SHtiRT HISTORY OF ROME. #aa»- 
tt^mth AdiftMM W'iUi ] M«(w. C*. law 

Whlttaw iWUfrad). A LONDONER'S 
LONDON lUottfBtack. httmJ MdtMM 
Ca. la# Af Ml 


Wild* (OAAAf). 1 HE WORKS OF OSCAR 
WILDL /awta# law 

AmA y $nd. 

e. Loam AatHoa SAVtUi‘1 CaiMt and 
TMB PoaTKAlT Or Mm. W. H. 11. Ihb 
Ducmbm or Padl'a. itt. Povma ra. 
LAi>v WiwnaxHBaii'K Faj». v A Woman 
or No iMroatAMCK vi. An Iobax. Ho»' 
*AMu ail Tub iMroMTAaca or aatao 
k AaNBtT. riii. A JHooaa or Pomb> 
WttANATKA IK. IntBNTIONA. K D« pBO* 
rtaoK AMB Fallow LarraaA vi EiMuaA 
XII SaLOmI, a FLOffXMIWB T«JU.Bt>V, 

Bod La SAiaaa CovaTisAWS. xiu. *Twb 
Ckitic IK Pau Mau.. kiv SKi.«crB0 
PaoAB or OaCAX WaoK. 

A HOUSE or POMEGRANATES. lIliiA 
tralalL Cr, 4I#. iii. id. Ml. 


DEATlL MifhUmth Kditmi. Smmli 

Fm Sm (^h. It. U Ml; Vdimi 
fmdm YtdF, Mt, id. md. 

VaiiMFlfV.t.). ITALIAN SCULPTORS. 
Wamiad. Cr. laa. y*. id. mi. 

HMM (AftEmr E. P.L A GUIDE lO 
WT ANTIQUITIES or UPPER 
lOYfT: fiBMa AaaiMM to tmb Sut>A» 
FHMrrWB. n ia at i a»a d .* L*r#W MMtM 
Oi, law. fw. fcd. n#i 


lfU 4 )n| (ABthoBt n ON THE COURT 
AN D OFF. Witk si lUiutratioat. Stmtnth 
/•dsiim. Cr. la#, it, tM. 


WU^ofifBanaatH.). A NATURAUS1 IN 
V fl.^lKRN CHINA. IUiwUAt«a Atemd 
kdittm. t Volk. l>rmy lew. £i tot. mt. 

Wood (BH EvelTBL I ROM MIDSHIP- 
MAN 10 FIELD-MAKSHAL. lUus- 
iratad. A^th Mddtm. 0 tmf la#, yt. M 

M0t 

TH’^ REVOLT IN HINDUSTAN (tl$7. 
>v,|. lUiMtmuML Stetmd Hdtttrm. Cr Im. 


Wood (Ltwt W. B^ am) Bdmanda (Cot 

J. E.V A HI.STORV OF THE CIVIT 
War l.N THE UNITED STATIC 
Will) rn Introduction by SfAWAKB 
WiiKiwMiw Witn #4 MA|n And PIam. 
Third SdUtrm. Dtmf la#, tt*. id. mt 

WaadawartB {W.y. POEMS. WHS m 
Introductkm And NotrA ba NowKiA. C. 
SwiTK. Thrtt Dmttim. tyt. 


TMta (W. B.I. A BOOK OF IRISH 
VKKSb Tktrd kdUdm. Cr. 9 m. p id 



ft 


MSTHUBM AMD COMPAMT LlMlTlD 


Part II, — A Selection of Series 


Andent CitiM 

Qtatnl Editof, Sit K C. A. WINDLB 
Cr. S(M. 4 i. 6<i, tut each wlttnu 
With lUtiitntfotis by E. H. Nbw, and othei Art}«its 


limrKH. AHr«d Harvey 
CairnmoiT. J. C Cox. 
Cmtna. Sir B. C. A. WMU. 
IlmuN. S. A. O. ritTpatridi. 


EomeiTMiH. M. G. WlUtameoti. 

Lmcoui. K. MadmI Sympscm. 

SH1KW9R0XV. T. Aodctu 

Watt* tod GukSTOMBuev. T. S. HoHmb 


The Antiquary*! Book! 

Ganeral Editor, J. CHARLES COX 
Dtmjf 8vo. V* A/, mt Mck vommt 
With Nomerous IIlustratioTvs 


kmcaan Paiwrao Glam nt Birauunk 

ryilpN«lm. 

Aaaum.aov ako Fau« AmrioorriKA. 
IL Mvtiro. 

BBUA 99 XnOLAKO, TmE. CatMMB J. J. 
Xavm. SM0mt Edititm, 

taABiM •f Bmolan», Thb. Herbert W. 
Maddb. TkMBditItm, 


Cactuk Alta WALum Towns or KNoukiro, 
Tm. A Hanrey. 


Gunc Aar in Panan anb Chbwtian 
Timna. j. RcmmISt Alim. SumiKditimt. 

CuvtaiWAiuiam* Accommu J. C Cops. 


|| 0 MM»AV iNqOMT, Tnh. Adolplitu BARard. 

nM«u«N CkitncM PtaNirm J. C Cm 
4*4 A. Uirvay. Smmi EdiUm. 


Enolisn Costomk. From Prd>i«torte Ttam 
to the End of tbe EbbSoeaUi Ccotaiy. 
Gemfe Clinch. 

Enousm Mon A mc Lira. CaidbatOasqiMt. 
Etmrik Ediiimt, 

Enolisn Sraiju J. Harvey Btoeaa 

Folk-Lobe as ah Hotoeical Sciencs. 
Sir G. L. Gomme. 

Gilds and Companies or Lenodk. Titt. 
George Unwta. 

Hbemits and ANCNOBirES or Bhouur^ 
The. Rotha Mi^ Clay. 

Manob and Manokial Eaooraa Tmi. 
MacbAnkl J. Hooa. Sutmd EdititK, 

Mbdubpal Hoepitau or EiniLANm Tm 
RoshA MsryClay. 

Old BNOum Emrwwotn or 
r. W. OalpliL SumdMditim 



GtVBRAL 

fht 

Ofcs IwiiiMi Lra»4Biw. Enctt A. S«vi«*. 

0u» Snmai Booirt »r ms EirautM 
Onmcx. Cbriiiopbtr Word««ertk, sod 
Hmmt UtttolMks. Stctmd MiHiim. 

fuam Lffs 01 lIsmsivAL Bmolamo. 
Gordtetl OuqMl. fmrtk 

PsfUMi RouifTSM St KmQVAmx. Tss. 
j.C.C» 


Litbkai^ tj 


Rsmaim St ms PstoiiTtMiic Acts is 
Emilano. Sk B. C a. Wiadiiu 
MdiHm. 

Romas E«a m SttTAts, tss J, W«9<L 

RuMAMO>B»iTtss Bdujciinm asb Eastii* 
wossA j. Word. 

Royaa Fotssri et EssLAStk, Tub. J. C 
Cot. 

ScMoou or UsBurvAi. RsoiAsii^ Tss 
A. r. Lmdk. JUihm. 

I Ssstsst Bt BsnruM Saimt«. J. C WaIL 


Th« Arddn ShakeapMUt 

Dtmyr Sot. ts, 6d, mt uttk 90 /um 

A& sditbfi of Shakespeare in Sii^^le Plays ; each edited with a fall latrodaction, 
Textttal Notes, and a ComroeoUiy at the foot of the ptsc 


Au.'i Weu. Tsat Ekm Wau. 

AMTmnr amo CtootATtA. S§emd £4^1(09, 
As Yoo Lin It. 

CrMaauss SmmU 
CoMSBT Of Eaaoas, Tsa 
Hanurr. pmtHk SAui^tk. 
jBUOt Caasaa 
Kma Hasmr iv. Ft. i. 

Kma Rssat t. 

Kma HssaT ti. Ft. i. 

Ktm Hssbt ¥ 1 . Pt. 11, 

BLOW Hawav tl Ft. ni. 

Rnra Haotr ntA 
Ktoa Leas. 

Riso RfCMAao It. 

JRiiw Ricmabd ul 

S 4 ta ANS Dbats or JCrso Joss, tss 
Lora^ LAaeaa's Loot. S**mi EdiUtn. 


Ma^wth. 

MaASuaa toa Mbasosi. 

If aacsAST Of Vbsks Tks Third MdiHm. 
Maas? WfTas ot Wisiwoa, Tms 

MtOtOMWn NIOST'S DlttAM. A. 

Otsbuo. 

Paatcuo. 

Romao asd Jvust. 

SosSATS ASO A LoVAK t CoSri 4INT 
TaMISG ot TMS SSAAW, TSA 
TBomr, Tss 
Timos ot Arwass. 

Tiros AsotosKOs 
Taoilos asp Csassiim. 

TwALtrs Ntowr. 

Two OawTLaMBs ot Vaaoss Tss 
V asot amo Ajxwia 
W tsTBA's Xaua Tss 


ClAiiioi of irt 


Edited by Dt. J. H. W. LAING 


IVitk mmwmm JUmtrdti^, Widt Roful Sow 


Airr at ma Gaaas», Tss H. B. WsltAnL 

fSSlAMt/. 

Abt or tmb Romasa Tss H. B. WaUata 

«}A SML 

CkuoMs. fiL B. A PsAit tor. W. saA 


I Dosatbixs Ifsod Crattwoll. tfA mi. 
PbOtAWtlSA ScObtTOM ot tss RASAtAr 
SAHcs WtiMm Bod*. Trsaalaisd lif 

j«iM« ISA hd. mtt. 

Oaow.A Kossar. 4 it)Ms B Ouuahsrlais 
»M, Ad. Mt 



U METlfUBJR AKD COMPAHY UIIITBD 


OliuMlM tff Irt~^f»t/ivi/0[# 

0«tfitAM»AfO. G«i«ld S. DaviM. Smmi 
MdMm. lof. td, na. 

Lawksmol Sir WtUar Arflutroof. /iir, ««/. 
MiaORUUrcntU. 0«r*)d S. l)«viec. tu. U. 
mi* 

lUnuuB. tL, P. 0vp4, a«. ^ mi. 
KimwiinrpT*t Etcmimo*. A. M. Hind. 
Tw* Vdmmm, n** mtt. 


Xvwmm* Bdwftrd DMoa. •}«. mA 

TiirrocvrTOi Bvalya Umnk PIAHp^ ip. 
mti. 

XiTiAii. Gaarhai RIdmti* tfi. Mf. 

Taawcii't SKKtcMn awo Dkawimo*. A. I* 
Piabarf. SMmd MdtiUm. im. A(4 ml, 

VcLAXQOU. A. da Bamata. >««. 6d. ait 


Thi ‘Gompieti* SerlM 

Putty /ttusira(§d* Dtmy Sw 


C&ataunrt AMAnraa Boxsa, Tms. J. G. 

Bidiaa Lfadh. a//. 

CQMPT4iTa AMoaartow FooraALuett Taa. 
B. S» Evert aad C. S. HagkafDaviaa. 
p. mi. 

Coimjmi ATMumc TsAtim, I'm. S. A. 
MvaaaUal. p.mti. 

COMPurrs Bhuard Plavm, Tm& OMrlai 
Rabartt. tor. $d. mi. 

OOMPum Cook, Tms. Ulka Whltliof. 

rt.6d. mi. 

CmPtrrR CRicKmu, Tkk. Aibait S. 

tCmoHT. ft. W. mi. SumJ Bdtimt, 
OoMPfJrrs Foxkortkr, Ths. Cbarlat Rich* 
ttrdaon. tar. mti. S^mmd Edttiem. 
Coatpum OokrcR, Tmk. Harry Vardoo. 

ter. id. mi. Pmrtmnth Sditim, Xtniud. 
Oowpurra HocnrP'pLATaa, Ths. Koauca 
E. Wbita. is. mi. Stmnd EdiH$n. 
OoMPUTTK Homrman, Tnk. W. Scartb 
DUtoa. Sitmd JtdUt 0 H. lat. id. mi. 
Cmipurni Joiitboak, Tmk. W. H. Oatrad. 
pmU. 


COMPLCTi Lawk Taaiiti Plavkr, Twiu 
A. WalUt Myara. toa. td. mti. Ptmii 
MdUitm. 

COMPLBTK MoToattT, Thk. FUmo Yoong 
and W. G. Attao. sr. mt. Pemstd Sdi/itm. 
CoMPUtTK Moontainkbr, Thx. G. D. 

Abrabam. tp. mt. Sutmd SdiUtm. 
COMPLSTB OaRBMAM, ThK. R. C 
tor. id. mt. 

COMPLKTK PmOT0OKAPM«R, Tkk. It Chfid 
Bayiey. loi. $d. mt. P^ftk Mdttumt 
Rtmud, 

CoMPLCTB Rocav FooraaLUKA, o« twkNkw 
dKACANO SvtTXK, Tki. D. GaUabav oimI 
W.J. Stead, xm.id.mt. StemdSdltim. 
CoMrt.BTB Shot, Tmk. G. T. Taaadaia* 
Buckall. lar. id. mti. Third Rditim. 
COMPTKTK SariMMsa, Tmk. F. Sacba. p.td. 
mt. 

CoMPLKTB Yacmtsinam, Tmk. B. UedcMaO* 
SniUb aod E, do Bi>«lay> Stttmd Rdifim. 

Mtviird (sr. m«/. 


Tha ConnolasGur’B Library 

IWfA mumtrms flhutratitnj. Widt tttn a' 8ra. tp. mt tmk vtlmmt 


BinIUBR COI.OOBKK BooKt. Martlo Hardk. 
Bmousm FoBMfTOBK. F, 8. Robinsoa. 
Ktcniitoa. Sir F. Wadoiaca. Stetmd Rditim. 
BOBOpkam SitAMKUU Uaory H. CanyoK* 
ttaiaa. 

Fimk Booca. A. W. PoDard. 

Oaabb. Edward DIUoo. 

OoupitrtTMt* AMD ,Sii.Tii:aaMmK* Wobb. 

Naltuo I>awton. St tm d Rdihtn. 
Illvmwatbb MAMtiacBirra. ). A. Harbart. 
ifymmd RdPim 


Ivnaiaa. Alfrad Maikdl 

JawBcurap. H. CUBord Smith. 4r«cmB# 
Rditttm. 

MittaoTurrs. Cyril Davaoppit. 

MmtaroiiFt. Dudley Haaib. 

PoKCKtAiK. Edward DiUoa, 

Sbaia Wahar de Gray Blrcb. 

Wurm ScoiJ^ftK. ABrad MuM li awaw l 
Rditim. 



GniBUL LtTStATOlUI 


*1 


BuuIIkmu ef Bnlilah CltaiDh Bistorj 

UBt«d hr J. H. BURM. Cr»m »m. ti. tJ. tvA ttiumt 


fMMBAtMMovrvsEiMBjnMiCMoacii, Tub. 
I.ILUmhU. 

Saxob Caowm and f mb Nobman CoAijauT, 
Tub. C T. CntnvcU. 
llBMUmt CMtntCN ABD TM« PArACV, 1 kb 
iLC iBoaisaB 


Handbooks 

JOBCTIItirB or TWB llfCAVBATtON, T MB. ILL- 
OiUtf. £>4mf %*>« x%$ ^ 

mi, 

HnrroBV or Eablv Cmbmtiam Doctbibb, A 
J. f. B«ti»tM>BAkBt. Dmv tm mm. M 
mL 

ImnoDOcrtoB to tmb H ibtpbt or Rbuciom 
Am. F. B. JtvoM. SiMik E i Ht im. 
km tm, id. mt. 


llBroBiBATioif PBBiotH Tbb. Hmmrf Om, 
Sraovoui witb PuirrAMiAM, Tbb. Biboi 

HlBSlMMi. 

CHOBCB or BMOtAMO IM TftB ElOMrintttTB 
CBwToar, Tmjl Al/r«di PIbbubm. 


Of Thsologj 

InriiaBocrioM to tmb HitroBT or tbb 
Cnbbiib« Am. a. & SorB Dtmf im 
tm id. mi. 

pNiLXkBorMT or Rbi toiott m Rbouuib abo 
Ambbica. Tmiil Aiftrd CbMccou. ihmf 
Im. tot. id mgi. 

XXXIX Abticui* or tmb Cmubcm or Ebb. 
LAMo, Tk*' £4H«i by E. C. a OOnoo. 
I HfmtJk Bdthm. Mo. iM. kL mt 


SerlBi 


$t>*. 

Canb or TUB Boot, Tmb. t CavBBBfb. 
Cabb or TUB Tbbtb* Tns. A. T. Pttu. 

Btbb or ouB C}m.t>itBM« Tnb. M Bitbop 
Hjotbu. 

HSAtTB FOB TBB lit1»OLB.AOBO S«irau>Qr 
TBykB. 

•Kbactb or A Woman, Tmb. H J. P 
fUmpMB. 


li. mt 

How TO Livr Lobo. W Can 
UroiBMB or tmb Skim, Tbb. G P«nMt 
PrBTBNTIUN nr TMB COMBOM C«U>, TMB. 
O X. WilUom^on 

Tkboat anb Bab Tboobum. Madant 
Ukaatn or rBB Cmu.b, Xbb. O. UUAm 

bMflt 


Tilt *HomB Llfi* Berloi 

WuUraiid. Dtmv Sor. ii. t§ loi. hd. mii 


H<mM LrrB im Ambbjca. KAtb«aa« 0 
WmAtff StMtdEdMmi. 

Hom Lira m Cbixa. 1. Tafiot HcaifiBnd. 
Bomb Lira la Fbaw^ Hub Bottum* 
EdoWNU. SijetA Sd*t^. 

Bomb Ltta ib GfauBAmr. Mzs A. Stdfwkk. 
TMMdtHm, 

Bomt Imtb in lliM4.Airr>. D. $. ItddreM 
tm d d Edd»$it 


Bomb Lira im IrAAt LIbb l>»f QaaiBB. 
Third MdUmt. 

Bomb Lira la Mobnat H. E. .Paaliiii. 

Stcmd E d iiu m , 

Bomb Lira Mi Robbia. A. aRa p fayorv 

Bomb Ur« in SrASN- Im iMMinMO 

Stmd 8d»U$m 



MITTOKII AffD COHFAinr LlMlTID 


l 6 


Leadiff of Eili|loii 

Edited by a C. BEECHING. Wtik PtrtnOH 
Crtrmm tm. ts. mst wk wt/mmt 


C4SOTIIAI NrwMAH. R. H. Hettoa. SMmd 

Jun Wetunr. J. H. Ok^ioi. 

Bt«frof Wif.MKRroacs 0. W. Daniell 

CAtDINAL MAHIttNO A. W. HuttOfl. StCimd 

MdiHm. 

Cn 4 iil«« StweoM H C C. Mcml*. 

Jowl* Knoii,. F |l«<'Cona. S»e»»^ 

JmiH How«. R. F Hortoe. 

Tnoi^aii K«»* F. a CUrV*. 

CtottfiK T'^%, rvrt Qi'AKee- T. HodfklB. 
7A>»W RJHitm 


JemEseLE. WalteiLodk. SmmAXikHm 

Thoma* Cmalmbm. Mn. OUfdieiit. Sttdmt 

Editi0m. 

Lancbm>t ANOMtwai. R. L. Ottl«y. Stmti 
Mdii*0n. 

Aocurmra pr CAKTSiuiniv. E. L. Cme 

WitLiAM Lapp W H. HuOpb. Fturik 
Editimi. 

JoHM Dovmi. Aogtuiiii* Je-Vop. 

Tnoma* Cpawmbb. A. J. Mucna 
LAT iMn. R. M And A ). Cwrlyls. 

Bttvop BonJie W A S^hamm 


The Library of DerotiOD 

With IntroductioM end (where necessary) Notes 
SmsU M Sc#, (UftK ks,; kathtr^ %s. 6J. ntt tiuk v§lMm4 


CofftressioKA or Sr. AeavsTme, Thb. 

iMiTATtOK oa CeanT, The KiiMh EdiHtn 

CKA»*Tiapi Yasa, The E\fih Sdii^n. 

tTAA l»fWOC»*»Tin»i. Tkird SdlH^m. 

Tee s*e*md EdiUpm. 

B*>o» wr DaroTioES, A. S$€ 0 nd Editim. 

Smiripa CAtt, TO A DevooT ak» Hot? 
Liru, A Editr»t^ 

Opn>ir TP ET»«ErTT, A. 
iMinui Wat, The Tkird Editim, 

On TMB L«v« o? Ooo. 

Halms or Datid, The 
Ltka AaosTotiCA. 

SoMP P? SfHKW, The 

Tnovenrs OP Pascal, The Stemd Editim. 

If AMOALPP COVCOCATtOK TKOM TUB SaIOTS 
AinTrATNeini A. 

pamrwm W9m tw AwetmA. 


DEYOTtoNB or St. An^klh, The 
B fSMOf Wilson's Sacra Futata. 

Grach Arppndinp to tms Chik? p? Siia 

NBtS. 

Ltra Sacwa, a Book 9t Smavd Vmm . 
Sttnd Editim 

Oat Book trom thh Samtt? anr FArNKRt, 

X 

LmrtH Book or Rhathhit Wisdom, A. A 
SclscuoB boa tla Roirlitli Uyvitce. 

Licht, Lite awi Lo^e* A S«Uc«iP« trow 
tiM GArman Mrstka. 

IKTROMCTIOM TO THB OCVOOT UrH, Ah. 

tiTTIJB FumKRS or TUB GuiRIDPt MbMVI 
St. Fkahos and or njs Friars. The 


Dsath and Immortautt 
SnurvAL Gcuib, The Third Ediiim 

DsTonoKS tor Xtbrt Da? in tm> Wim 
AN* THE Great FeiTiTAiA. 

HaoM FritataS. 

NwmcAE. A g»y ^ 

VcMspprily«|H«r Mmci 



GKKSlua LrrtiuTUU 


if 


Llttli Books Oft Irl 

tmk mmy /Omirmiimt. ifiiiM. u. ii, mt mk mA»jw# 

Bidk «ohtme comlftB ct sbont too pt^ and contahit frooi 30 to 40 lUuttfmtiou* 
I including a Frontispien to Photograitift 


hxMmcm DOina. L. J Alka 
Amt m jArtM, Turn. E. DOIm. rW 
Sdmrn, 

BoojcnAtm E Alanck. 

SomcSLU. Umrf L. Soanor. 

SimMS*Jo»(U. F. 4k LbU. RdUim. 

Oum a H. H. Ot»L 

STMMUtM. Mre. H. jcoOMw 
Ghimt im Arr. Mnu H. jorntr. 

CtAtRNL E DiUotL 

CoMrrAVUb H. W. TMtuntdot. Stctmd 
MdUutA 

Omor. A. PollMtl sod A. Binntiagl 

Ea«i.t Emousm WsTUhGoijOVK. C B. 
Uufhss. 

Bmamua Mrc M. Dowmo. S^etiU MdiHm. 
Fckdkkic l4ciGitTOM. A. Corkrsft. 

CtaMHua RoMmnr. G. PaMoo. 

OvcsK Arr. H. E Wshsrs. fi/iJk Kdiii*m 


Gaanan aho Suuoiaa. E F. PsBsrd. 
Houmum. ICn. O. Fsrtsscwi. 
lu-uMDiATSo MAMOtaiirra. j. W. Btsdltf . 
Jxwsujm. C Dsvsnfoit. Sttmd MdUim. 
John Horrrat. H. P. K. Skipioo. 

Sis JoSKOA Rjmiotm. J. Slats. StcmJ 
Mdititm. 

Mttxrr. N. PaacodL Sm md KJttitA 

MiwuToan. C Damport, V.D.. F.EA. 
Stemd Mditifm. 

Ova Lao? m Aar. Mia. H. Jaanat. 
iUrMAKu. A. B. Dryltam. Stctm/ SdMm. 
Romm. MtarM Qelkovaka. 

Tostnui. F. TyrrslI'OlU. 

VsMvacK. M. G. SmalivokL 
VvtA»}Pas. W. WUbsrfana and A. R 
Ollbart. 

Watts. R. E D. SkstcUty. StumdSdM^m, 


Tks Little Ooldet 


With many r!liiiitraU?iis hj E. H. Nrw and otber artUfii, and ham ptMtograpba 

Sma// Aif/ Sw. as. 6d. fuf mik mimm* 

The fOA^a ivaturrt of ilicac Guidea arc ( i ) a handy and ebannlng form ; ( 1 ) Uluf 
tratiom from pKotographa and by well-known (j) good plan* and maps; 

( 4 ) an aderjuate but cumpaci preaeniaiion of eactything that it iniereaiing in tht 
satnral fcantrea, hiatory, archeology, and architrctarc of the town or dlatrict treated. 


CAMsatoisa a>o m CoujKma. A. K. 

tlompaaa Tkitd RdUwn, Xtwistd 
CMAinna IWLAiioa, Tiiv. E E BidoMlL 
Ewaaiaw Laiuw, Tim. F. G. EabaM. 
iMi m WwwT, Tim. a Okach. 
liVMnw. Ck flinrt 

llAMWvOmmTnt.tiin. Hr ECEWinAa. 
MonsVaioi. 4f*llHs. 


Oirroa* AMP ITS Cotxnoaa. 
TWA Edihm, 


J. WaUa. 


St. Paul'* CAraamAU G. CUaeh. 

SaMjcaarsAaVt Coowrar. tk E C A 
Wiadk. /ytkgdUim. 

lovra Wamn. 0. W. aad /. B. Vada 
Taaoma, Tns. II. ft. U INiim. 

Wmnnvm Amr. 0. 1 



tt UtTROm AMD COMTAMT fJXITBD 

fte IMIt Mdw-«attNN« 


Bawrwwwi f . O. BmlMnt 
locKniaiUMfiraB. B. S* Roieat. Sumd 

Ommam. W. M. OiOllolttA. 

OMtMWAU. A.L.S«laM». SstHul SJUimi. 
DnmKias. J. C. Cm. S^mJ Miitim. 
0IMOii> 8. Bartog'Ooold. Third Sditirm. 
Domst. r. IL HcMth. Ffimrik EdUimt. 
Dumnam. J. £. HodfkiB. 

SttKX. J. C Cos. Stccmd EdUUm. 
QianaumtmBMiitM. J. C Cm. 

Hammiiiiib. j. C Cm. SmsmE Sditirm. 

HEMTfOMDtKIItK. H. W. TompkiDA. 

Kimt. j, C Cox. S«e 0 mt Edition, Ef 
mrittsn. 

Rnav, C P. CnuMu Stcomd Edition. 
LncsMTMtHixx Am RirrLANo. A. Harvey 
xihI V. B. CrowthwBeyooa. 

LracoLMSKias. J. C Cm. 

UtDOUMKX. J. B. fktlk. 
lloMMOOTHtNiax. 0. W. u4 J. H. Wa4«. 
Hoxtolk. W. a. Datt. Third Edition, 
Eooitod. 

NorraaMrrormiiax. W. Dry. Sttond 
Edition, koodood. 


HoiMMunLAnk J. B. Manlt 
Mort t ii a iiAiinmiA. %. OxIWrH. 
OxroHMii»B.F.O.BcafaMA SomoiJMtkio. 
SmoMaim J. B. AxdM. 

SoMnwt. 0. W.wmI J. H. Wa4«. fWd 
EdiHook. 

STMroxMMtxB. C MMoieldi 
SvrrMJC. W. ^ Pott 
SoMurr. J. C Cox. Sound ABMiw, Ba 
mrrtHon, 

Smux. r.O.BnWt. FornotkEmon 
Waxwicxsmxx. J. C. Cox. 

WiLTtmu. P.JLHwtb. Sound MdEim 
Yoxksmixs, Tux Eamt Biduio. J. B. 
MorrU. 

Yorkakiki, Txs Noxtx Ranm, J. B. 
Morris, 

Yoxksmirk, Tiib Wut Rimjia. J. B. 
MonHA it. Od. not. 


BtiTTAMT. & Barinf>Ooald. SocondEdMon. 
Noxmaitdt. CScndaxiocA Sound Ed i t ion. 
Romk. C a Ellaby. 

SiatT. f. H. jaclcsoo. 


Tlift Little Library 

Wltk Introduction, Motes, and Pbocoipavure Froadsiiteoei 

Small PotVfino. £<uk Vabomo, chik, tt. 6d, tut 

AM, A UTTLB BOOK OF KNOLISH < BUkt (WlIUAmV SBLBCTIONS ritOk| 
LYRICS. Sotond Edition. \ THE WORKS Of WftUAM BLABB 


LYRICS. Sound Edition. 

AwtM (imml pridb and PREJV- 

DICB. Tmo Voinmot. 

NORTHANGER ABBEY. 

Bmm (VmMls> THE ESSAYS Of 
LORD BACOR 

BmImm JR. ^ THE IMGOLDSBY 
legends. TWKaAMMs. 

BAnsM (Auto). A UTTLB BOOR Of 
ENOUSH PROSE. Third Edition, 


THE WORKS Of WftUAM BLAKE 
i«mw (OMrS*). LAVENORO. Tm 

Votmim*. 

THE ROMANY RYE 

BvnvBtoiUloAsrt). SEIECTIONB f ROIt 
THEEIRLV POEMS Of ROBBRt 
BROWNING. 

C«Mi{n|(eMr|o). SELECTIONS fItOll 
THBi^Ti Jacobin ; wu mmUmo 

PeoM by Onxos Caxhiwb. 


WeSJgS-Ai3SL“"^’ " ! "TSaJSSWuS?* • 



GMSMI* UTKtATOKi 




fkt Umt 

mmk mrntM. sstEcnons rROM 
riii TOEMs :>r geokqe crabbe. 
mmrn the kngush 

K>£|CS or RICHARD CRASHAW. 
ttMlIt Aii^tWl. PUROATORY 
PARAOiSE. 

SELECTIONS FROM 
tni POEMS OF OSORGE DARLEV. 
IWHlWKCltAflWB. CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

•Mkia (HnuL CRAKrORD SMmd 

JMRiMti. 

HA«4iMrM(R»Cluud«I). THE SCARLET 
LETTER. 

KlMgUUM (A. V.L EOTHEN. Sttmd 
Mdmi*. 

iMinrCr*). LONDON LYRICS. 

mm^\ (Aftdm> THE poBM^ or 

ANDREW MARVFLL. 

MtttMlU«l|S> THE MINOR POEMS OP 
JOHN MILTON. 


MANSIB WAUC8. 

ItoAtttofBowtMk AUTTLElOOKOr 
ENGLISH k>NN£TS 
Bwltli »g* < > wn ) i REJECTED 

addresses. 

BMTM (UuifMlM). A SENTtMENTAL 
JOURNfcV 

Ummfmm (JUM. Ur«). THE EARLY 
POEMS OP ALFRED, LORD TENNY- 
SON 

IN MEMORIAM 
THE PRINCESS. 

MAUD 

yMdBMi (RtAITL THE POEMS Of 
H^RV VAUGHAN 
WnlatlMaM (EHtabMkL A LITTLE 
BOOK or LITE AND DEATH. 
S 0 P 0 mtMmik MditUm 

WordfwtrtBfW.). SELECTIONS FROM 
IHh POKMS or WILUAM WORDS- 
WOR I H 

Vftrdiwortli (W.) wd Ootarlii* (E r.j. 
LYRICAL BALUDS TMBdiMm 


TIie IilttlE Qaario BhEkEBpsart 

Edited bp W, J. CRAIG. Wtdi lotitKittctioni tod Notes 
/Wr i6«w#. 40 Faittmis, iMihttt price u. net eeuh mimmu 
Mmk$g 9 nf Rf 4 hmg Bp^ Cm*, foi mt 


HiDlEtatE Library 

Dtmy $tmp, /jta/ker, Ms, net enck etelmme 

EvntRAMOt. A Di«k>fii« OB Yoatb. Edward | Potoxtot, or, Virii* Saw* luul Modom It 
FtoGortld { %tjtiirev Ldwiuo Fitt<l^al4 

Tm RotiiVlT or OaiAt KotmrAM. Edwtrd FuaOwtld t^/tk SdUten, u met 


Tor Hew Library of Medlotoe 

Edited br C. W. SALEEBY. Demp $m 


PmtmWuvnt. Roaold C MtcS«. f$ id 
mi, SeemdEdiHem. 

cam er m* Btwm, Tms. F. CtvMtxb. 
Seeemiadme* yr. id met, 

CxnMii* or Twr NATtor, Tmk. Tb« Rifi*t 
Hon. Sit jobii Com. Snemd AdttSm, 
pt, IE. met. 

pMiilft or OccorATiOM Sir Tbot. Oliver 
Seemd Edttim. 

OMee Alfo ran Dtoo Hawt. li Stlt* 
INvt. ft, id. met. 


FoNCTKWAt Nritva DittuJict A t. SHm 
6 «td id met 

HvaiBMxooMtro, IwB. Sir 1 S Ck awto o. 
StetA Mditim. id met 

iMVAirr MoRTAi4rT Sir 0«ure» NowiMUt 
74. id met 

Pftcwwnow or Towtaceiosn (Confowr 
vMnrX Too- Artbei KewaWliM lar 44 
^ eow Ketmmd Mdettem 



Methueit aed CoMEAvy LniiraD 


The Neir Library of Ifoiie 

Edited by ERNEST NEWMAN. IthutrtUd, ihmf p, U mt 

tRAMMS. J. A. ralUr-Maidaiid. | Uamobu R. A. StiMtWld. StcmiUMm 

1 HoooWotf. Bttt«tN«wnM. 

Oxford Biographiee 

UlusUr^td, Fcap* Sm. Rack wlunut tloth^ is. 6 d. net ; UatUr^ p, 6 d. mt 


Daitts AuaHiRRi. PtiRt ToTDbM. Rf/H 
S/HHem. 

Girolamo Savomarouu E L. S. Hortbutlk 
SUtk £ditum. 

|oKN Howard. E. C 8 .' OHmor. 


Sir Walter Rauugh. L A. Tri^l 
Krasmor. E. f. H. CRpty. 

Chatham. A. S. McDowaJL 
Cahmino. W. AUmm Ptullipi. 

Fran^om or FAhbum. ViRComi St. Cr«M> 


Seven PUye 


Reap. $v§. IS, tut 

Honrymooh, Tns. a Coiiwdr in Thr«t Aco. Ideal Houaitd, Ah. Okrt Wlkb. RUim 
Arnold Tktttf Editimi. Editton. 

G«.TAD«»TO.^THt APtarofF^cyU. E<l««l K«*ta«k nW *» 

FourAcu. Arnold BcohrU. fourth Ediiitm. . nt i- » a m i 

Tythooh. a PUy In Four Act*. U«febkr 
MiunTONRi. Arnold Benontt And Edwnrd L«ticy«L Ensltsli Vrimm by Lattmoot 
Unobtaoch. Editimt, Irving. S$umd EdiHm. 

Wars Care, The. Georgt FUydetL 

Sport Series 

lUustraUd, Rtdp, 8 fw. is. tut 

Fltimoi All Aroot. G«rtnid« Brcoe. *SRATiHe. A. B. Crawky. 

•**""*» Bw«.HBWTa H.Il.A«tfc. 
*GTMNAmca. D. Scott Wrestlime. P. Loagbont 

Th« Statai of Italy 

Edited b7 A ARMSTRONG end R. LAMGTON DOUGLAS 

[llusirMitd, Dtmp 8 m 

Milan onoer the Srorza, A Histort or. t Verona. A HirroRT m. A. M. 

Ociiia M. Ady. lor. W. m$t. | iss. id, mt. 

Premia, A flnMav or. W. Haywood, its. Idl mM. 

The WeitmiBBter Commentarlei 

GenenU Editor, WALTER LOCK 

8 m 


Acts ORTHS Aforrtai, Tee. EdltadbyR. 
B. RRckbRflL Stmmk JUitUm. im. td, 
mt. 

First Eristls or Padl the Arostlb to 
TKB CORiMTEiANt, The. Editod by U. L. 
OoDdfa. Ftmik Ediiim. 6 i. mt. 

Book or Amor, The. Editod by E. A 
KdgfallL ^tb RR iRtrodocdoR by 0 . A 
CoAi. i*. mt. 

Book or Exooot, The. EdHad by A H. 
M'Niilo. WitbRMMudsPluis. xm.ti. 

Book or Bohctel, The. Editod by H. A 
Radpatit io<, id. mt. 


Book or CsHxsia, The. Editod, wbb lotrw 
dnetioa aod Notes, by S. A DiirM. Tmtk 
Editim, tm. id, m$i. 

Additions and Corrbctiohs m the 
SbTBKTM AHD EiGHTM EWTtOMt ON TNI 
Book or Gemssia S. A Drioor. w. mtt* 
Book or the Prorhst Iraiam, Tms» 
Edited by G.W.WAdA. latddLMi 
Book or Joa, The. Editod by 1. C A 
GibMM. SttmdM^Hm. Umt, 

Eristle or St. Jamm, Vkb. Edfc od, wMi 
Imrodoictioo ond Natos, by A Jf. FaiwUirg 
Ssmmd Mdktim, it. mtt. 



Gshbkal Litekatuii 


ft 


The Series 


room BoTJUMcrr, Tm. W. P. W«gttll oad 
C S. Coopar. it. 6d. mi. 

fwm CAiumrrm. Tra. Cjnrtl R«n. $«. 

room EtacntiaAM, Tu. HuummI HaU. 
Stmnd MdHimt. i». 


Cmtm 8«# 

room EnoiwKsa, Tmi^ HamoMMl Rail. 
nM Edutm. it. 

Yoom NaratatisT, To*. W. P. WmtXL 

Yooira OaotTMaLpaitT, To*. W. P. W«Ma 

$». 


Htthnaa’a SbUliag Library 


Fca^. 8m. 

Au. Taioos CewstooitKo. O. IL Cbamrtoa. { 


Bsrr or Lawa, To*. Editad by K. V, Lacaa. 
Bum Biao, To*. Maorica MaaterliadL 
Coatun Dicoajn. O. K. Cfaettorto*. 
CoARMnmtt ANO OTMSi PoKMt. Oacar 
Wttda. 

ChttoXl ! Tb« Story ti a Minor Siaga. Sir 
O. S. Robartaoo. 

Condition or ENGiamit To*. O. f. Q. 
MaMonnaou 

Do PaorONOff. Oacar Wild#. 

Famooi Wm, A Boon or. W. Jerrold. 
PaOM MlMHtrMAN TO FtALD’MAaaMAI. 

Sir Eraiyo Wood, F.M., V.C 
HAarKtT Hon*. E. V. l4icat. 

Rftu AND TH* Ska. HQaira Belloc. 

Homb Lir* (N Fkamcb. H- BethaiD> 
Bdararda. 

Hvxixwt Thonaj Hknitt, P. Chalmers- 

MHchtn. 

Idbai. Hosband, Am. Oacar Wilde 
iKroaTANCR or BBINO EaRffaxT, Tkk 
O acar Wilde. 

timrMTTONS. Oacar Wilde 
|oHM Bomn, Kino or T«a Wa-Kutoro- 
Joba Bvfea. 

Ladb Wiwomuriwa's Fan. Oacar Wilde 
tcTTBita rroM a SKtr-MAD* Mkbcmant 

tD Nil Son. Georye Horace Lorimer. 
l 4 r« or JfoMM lUmciM, Ttta. W. C. Collinc* 
vood. 


11 . mt 

Man and tns Vttvnmm. Sir CHlrer Lodge 
MAinr MAQDALBNe Maurka Maatcriiach. 
Mtaaoa or tkb Sba, Twa. J. Cootad. 

0u> CooNTRT Lire S. Bar^-Qould. 
OtcAK Wtum; A Critical Study. Artbat 
Raaaome 

PaaiiN CunK. Tio. P, H. DitchSaU. 
PICXBD CoMt>AMT, A. Uifaira BaQac. 
Riujiom and BtRLmr. Sir Oflraa Ledge 
SciBNCK raoM an Kait Ciuta. Shr Ray 

Laidcauai. 

Sautcran PoBMa. Oacar Wilde 
SsutCTKD Pkosk. Otemr Wilda. 

SBvAaropot. and Orasa Sroaiai. Lae 
Tolstoy. 

SHarKBaD's Lira, A. W. H. Hadaoe. 
Shrlino roR atr TKOOONTa, A. 0. BL 
Cbeitaruw. 

Social Ertu and Tirmia R*M«orv. Iaw 
T olstoy. 

SoMB LBTTBMor R. L. Srrnnnvcm. Salaetad 
by Lio) d Oaboorne 

SoafTAHca or Faitn, Tr*. Sbr Ottvar 
Lodge 

SoanvAL or Man, Tn*. Sir Other Lodge 
Tbnntron. a. C. Bcdbob.^ 

Towbr or London, Tmb. R. Oavty. 

Two Admiraia. Admiral Jobfi Merashy. 
Unokr Fiyb RamNs. Lady Dorothy HerRL 


Lem or Robkit Loon STontMaoN, Tne 1 
(Sraban Balfottr. | 

Larrui or Zmvrmmi, A. E. V. Lucae 
Lorn Amoa SAnur* CaniB. Oscar Wilde 
Lob* or tat* HosnyBBS, Tas. Tklroer 
EdwarAat. 


Vaiuwa Lrrran. Rdbm lAmb SceaoBMa. 
Vabibtv Lan*. E. V. Laoaa. 

Vkar or MorwBNtTow, Tmt. E Boriai< 
Gooki. 

Woman or no twroaTAxai, A. OacM 
Wilde 



« Mbthdbv and CoMfAar Likitio 

Books for Tmvellon 

Crmn Sew. 6f , mtt mck 

Skeb Tolmnc eonUioi t numbar of Illuftimdoni io Coiovr 


Avon AMO SHAKBtniAUB'S COOMTBT* TSS. 
A. 6« Br*dl«y 

BtACK fotSBT, A Book or rm. C E. 
Httfhfs. 

BtaroM AV Komi, Tiw. r. M. Ooitling. 
Ctnu or IgiOMBAunr, Tm. Edvard Hatton. 
CiTiKt or Romagna akto tkb MAaoua. 

The. Edward Hutton. 

Curma or Staim, Tnn. 2dward Hutton. 
Cirini or UMBitiA, Tmk. Edward Hatton. 
DAtt u( Cokmwall. C Ltwia Hind. 

Botpt, Bf TKB Watbbb or. N. LorlaMf. 
fiGasNCB AKO Nobthbum Tobcamv, ariTM 
OsMOA. Edward Hattoa. 

Lawd or Pabdokb, Tub (Brittaof ^ AnatoU 
L« Brai. 

HaTUOI. Aithnr H. Norway. 

Nakjb Rivibxa, Tbb. H. M. Vaaglban. 
Nbw Fobbit, Tkb. Homm Q. HutdtiaaoB. 


Mobtouc Bboaob, Tkb. W. A. Datt 
Nobvat ako rrf Tjoboi. M. A. WfiBa 
Emins, A Book or tkb. S. Batiag'<}onlA 
Roms. Edward Hutton. 

Rookb aboot WiLTaHias. A. 0. Bradloy. 
Scotland or To*da*. T. f . Handoiaon aaki 
Fraada Watt. 

StBNA AMD SOOTKKBM TOKAKT. EdwtlA 
Hutton. 

SKiBTt nr TMK Gbbat Cmr, Tmk. Mn. A 
G. Belt 

Thboogh Earr Ahgua m a Motob Cab. 
J. E- Vincent. 

Vbkkk AND Vbnktia. Bdwufd Hntton. 
WANDBBBa iM Flokbmck, A. E. V. Luena 
WAMDBKBt iM Pabib, A. E. V. Locaa 
Wamobkbb tN Holland, A. E. V. Imau. 
Wandbbbb in London, A. K. V. Lnoni. 
Wamdbbbb IK Vbhicb, a. E. V. Lamn 


Sonit Books os Art 


AKMouaBB AND Nis CkArT, Tnb. CUarki 
ffott&Mi. iUusitated. Kfymi 4/*. A« ar. 
«wf. 

Abt, Amciunt ako Mbdibval. M. H. 
BuUoy. Uiiutraud. Cnraw lar. yr. mrt. 

BarrtSH School, Tnb. An Anecdotal Gutda 
to iIm Britjab Paiatara and Paiottau in Ute 
National Gallery. £. V. Lncaa lUus- 
tratad. Pre;^. Inr. wr. M. n«^. 

Obcobativk latm Wouk- Froai the xtth 
to tlw xntitk Ceotary. Cbarkt floulkea 
Jtiyw/ 4l«. £t u. 90(. 

Fbamcboco OOAKm, rfta-ivyy. a A. 
Sfanoneon. Itlwttratod. 

^ ar. 

iLUtaraATioMB or tkb Book or Joa 
WilUaai Blikka. Qmri*. £11*. mtt. 

ItALlAM ScoLrroas. W. 0 . Waters. lUttk^ 
tratad. Crttm lor. f*. id. mti. 

Ot» PaBtb. a. Bcr«rfofd Kyky. IBartiated. 

£» M. met. 

Omb HoKDaBO MA«TKxriBCBt or Paimtino. 
Wkh an Intradwcttoa by R. C Wm. IBaa* 
tralei. Sttmd JMiUtm. AnwrAea sar.dd. 


Onb Homdrbd MarrsariBCBBor ScoLmiatt 
With an introduction by G. F. Hill. Illaw 
Uaied. Dtmjf Inr. imt. id. met. 

Romnbv Folio, A. With an Essay by A. B. 
Cbankbctlaia im^trimi PbAr. £t§ i$i. 

met, 

Rotsl Acaokmv Lbctokbs on PAtinttto. 
George Clausen. Illustrated. Crrem inr. 
yr. me/. 

Saints in Aar. Thu. IdaryiMat E. Tabot. 
lilustiated. Tktiti Rditieu. PbAA laa. 
it.id.iua. 

ScNootA or PaiHTtHO. Mary lanes. fttis« 
uated. Cr. ten. yr. mti. 

Cst-rrc Aar in Pagan and CHBisTtAN Tlltey 
J. R. Atlen. itlwscrated. Stemd MtIMim, 
Xtuay lew. 7s. id. met. 

* Cuasict or Aar.' See pa|a sy. 

* Tkb OoNKassBSva's Lubabt. SsoyMia >4. 

* Lrrrut I ssi n aw Any.* Saayai|Mf|. 



Gcvnuu. LirnuTUti 


H 


8 •IB• Books OB Italy 


#IWRU Atm WoMKlt fvKAirt, Oto. 
Matf L. CuMroo. IQoBtrUMl. Smmi 
MMim. Cr,tm, 

fUHWiKic : Her Hiftorv eod Art to the Fefl 
«b« l^btic. F. A. Hyett. P^mr loo. 

fwumcMt A Wampuiw nc. E. V. Loca*. 
liIttIcvBtMi SiMtk MdUpm. Cr, Iw^ Bi. 
mi, 

tumoKM Aif» mn TtsaeoBn. H. M 
VaofAMt. IlIttMraud. •*« yt, ntt 

FlMiotcx, Coovrfrt Waiju Asoot. EdwmM 
Huttoo. illttstmtd. Smmi 
Wmi, Un, is. mi. 

flMBMCB Airp TUB CfTIBB Of NorrMBBO 

Totaory, with Gknoa. EdmH Hutaoo 
IttMntad. Tkttd BMtim Cr $m. 6s. 
ssti, 

LoonuudW, Tiw Cmm m. Edvard Hatton. 
IflcHtratod. Cr. tm. (k. mi 

Moan o«i*«b rm Spoxaa, A H»tobt or 
CacPla U. Ady. IfiuscrataA /W Imw 

m$,td.mi, 

H AnJtt : Faat aad Preaem. A. K. Narvay. 
UliaBialiil Fmrtk SUktim. Cr. levi is. 
msi, 

MA>un KmMkA, Tiia’ H. M Vaofkaa 
lllaaoslatL Ssemtd MJiims. Cr. Isi#. it 


WAKJtt AMD SooTiaaM Italt. S Hatton. 
lUnatraiad. C**. Am. 6 s . mt. 

FBtaOGiA, A Htatorr Of. WUUasa Heywaod. 
Uhiomed. Dsw^ %m. tss. 6d $m. 

Kmut. Edvard Hattan. lUnotnUad. Tiir^ 
MdHim. Ct im U m* 

ItoatAAMA AV» THB MABCXAfi, TpS CfTUW 
m. Edvard Uattoa Cr Im U tui 

Hmm or tvb Ptuttjmi akv MAmraa. 
ItM Reaa Baikar. 9m tas ed, 

mti. 

irtWA. C 0. Qlaby. lUtutratad. Smmi/ 
fsH 9m. CkiK imiim, jc. id. 


«Kli,y. f . H. JackaMi. lUwtratad. Ssmmii 
FsHim, CMJt,ns.tdmti;lm/ksr,is.td 


itctt.? : Hm Kav WoMw Eaton. Ctonflai 


9m. 


SiSMA AW Soimnmi Yvbcaiiv^ HNatNI 
Hatton, inotoatad. Smmd MdWm. Cr. 


Omuu, Tmb Drtna wr. Idvnid Hnatn. 
IBMtratjd. MdUtm, Cn Im. it. 


Vbwic* AVt ▼BvnriA. Idwaid HMia 

UUuuauhL Cr, 9m 9s m*L 

VmncM ON Foot. H. A OoMtan S»» 
tmad. SsmmiSshism. Fokina. yf.aa# 

Vnnca mmv ana Tkcawiium. H. A. 
Doof laa. IRattratad. Fsi^. 9m. §t, sssd 

VnaoMA, A Hiirmay or. A. 11. AQia. 
{Uoatraiad. Cksay 9m. lar. dd mA 

Dawto Avn NU Italy Lotiadak Eogf 
Ilbatratad. ikvtrlar. tu.idmti. 

Da»-*-b AttoNiAJit; Hte Ufa and Worha. 
Fatal Toynbaa. tilaMratad. Fmrtk Mdt- 
tssm. Cr. 9m. is mi, 

Hoocn Lira im Italy Um DoE Gordon. 
IJUtatroiod Tktrii I^in aw. Pmsf Ion. 
tar Ad. nor 

Lake* or Notmaan Italy. Tnb. tkhatd 
BofoL lUoatrtUad. Ssmmt SsBtim. Fmd 
9m. is. msi 

LouMMio TKB MAOKtricairr. E L. E 
Hortbori^ nioatratad. Ssmmd ffdWrWi 
Dsmfim $is msi. 

Mamet Foma, Tan. H. M. Vonthan. Hkta* 
icatod /Vwir 9m. tjv* msi 

Sr. CmrsmstSM or Sums aou nan Tmaa. 
By tk* Author mt ‘ Mdlla. Mocl' lUnairBlad. 
Smm^ Mdmtm Dsm^ too. yr. Ad. mst, 

S> FaAjwcrt or Aniai, Tun Lrvu or. 
BroiWr Tbovuta of Cdano. Cr. p, 
msi. 

SAYOOAaoiuL, OiaoLAioo E L. S. HofaIrtUilL 
lUavtmad. AavYA MsU hs m . Csr, 9m. 
p mst 

Snina Itauav : A Lktk Bravliriry fn T» 
vottera In Italy. lUOiS.PlMiyn 
5#. msi 

UaiTan Itaiy f. U OadarvfoE Shm 
lao. MV 94 mst. 
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Part III. — A Selection of Works of Fiction 


inwi«tl (I. mtaUk), SUSANNAH AND 
ONS OTHER. F0utik EdUu^ Cr, 

IM. 4i. 

I KNOW A MAIDEN, Third Mditim. 

Cr,tP0. 6t. 

THE INVINCIBLE AMELIA; o*. Thb 

POLITB AOVBNTUJUtSB. 7'kird Mditum. 
Cr, IfW. 6d. 

THE GLAD HEART. FifikEUHrm, Cr, 

If f 4f« 

OLIVIA * MARY, yrurik MdiHrm. Cr, 
Svp* ftf. 

THE BELOVED ENEMY. Stcrmd EdUirm. 
Cr Im. U. 

lajneBlar (Btoc«7> OLGA BARDEL. 
Cr !■<#• 54. mi. 

B«|ot (Rteh«rd>. A ROMAN MYSTERY. 

Th4rd EdtitoH. Cr, Sew. &i. 

ANTHONY CUTHBERT. FmHk Ediiim, 

Cr, l«r. <l4. 

LOVE S PROXY. Cr. 8 m. 8<. 

THE HOUSE OF SERRAVALLE Third 
Ediiim. Cr, 8 m. 6 i. 

DARNELEY PLACE. Stemd Edit urn. 
Cr, Im. b. 

lAlltj (R. 0.V THE SEA CAPTAIN. 

Third EdiUm. Cr. 8 m. 64 . 

THE GFNTLEM.VN ADVENTURER. 

Third Editim Cr. tor. «j. 

THE HIGHWAYMAN. Third Editim, 
Cr. IM. 6 j. 

THE GAMESTERS. Stemd Editim. Cr. 
8m. i*. ml 

BAHnir-GoaU (1.). THE BROOM- 
SQUIRE latttttBtflA. Fifth Edittrm. 0 . 

8 m. 81 . 

PABO THE PRIEST. Cr, Sm. 8>. 
WINEFRED. lUi»u«t«i. Stemd Ediiiim, 
Cr, Im. it. 

Bait (Robtrtk IN THE MIDST OP 
ALARMS, ^rd Edi/irm, Cr. tm, it, 
THB COUNTESS TXKLA. Fi/9h Edifim, 

Cr, Im. If. 

THE MUTaSuLB MAmr. TMEdtam, 
OaBm. ii. 


B«<M« (HATOld). the CURIOUS AND 
DIVERTING ADVENTURES OF SIR 
JOHN SPARROW. Bart.; or. Tmr 
Fkucrsm or AM Ofrm Mino. Siemtd 
Kditim. Cr. Im. If. 


BoIIor (H.). EMMANUEL BURDEN. 
MERCHANT. Illuftnucd. Srermd Edi' 
tirm. Cr. Im. Ii. 

A CHANGE IN THE CABINET. Third 
EMiim. Cr, Im. Ii. 

BoBMtt (Arnold). CLAYHANGBR. 

Trmlfik JEditim, Cr. Im. If. 

HILDA LESSWAYS. Sighih EdiHrm. 
Cr. 8 m. If. 

THESE TWAIN. Fmrih Edi/irm. Cr. 

Im. If. 

THE C:ARD. Tkirlmnih EdUitn, Cr. Im. 

If. 

THE REGENT : A Fivr Towns Stmt or 
Aoventurr in London. Frmrth Ediiim, 
Cr. 8 m. Ii. 

THE PRICE OF LOVE. Frmdh Edittm, 
Cr. Im. If. 

BURIED ALIVE Stxtk EMHmt. Cr, 
Hm It. 

A Man from THE NORTH. Third 
Edition. Cr. Sm. Ii. 

THE MATADOR OF THE FIVE TOWNS- 
:ntmd Edition. Cr. Im. If. 

WHOM GOD HATH JOINED. 4 JV«w 
Edition, Cr, Im. If. 

A GREAT MAN: A Fitouc. Smmth 
Edition, Cr, Im. If. 


Bobrob (B. F.). dodo : A Oktaui m mi 
Dav. Somntotntk Edition. Cr, Im. If. 


Binalf^n (Ooorgi A0> SPANISH 
GOLD. Somntoontk Edition, Cr, Im. ft. 
THE search PARTY. Tomth Edttkn 
Cr. Im. If. 

LALAGK'S LOVERS. TktrdEmm, Cr. 
Im. If. 

THE AOVXNTURIS OF DR. WHITTY. 

Fmoth Ediiidm. Cr. im. I*. 
OOBSAMBR. EimthEdmm. CKlw. ii 



PicnoM 




iMN* (lillirli). I WrtL If AIKTAIK. 
Cr. iMw <i. 

OXrtNDEJt or THX FAira 

Mmm. Cr.Ut. U. 

mUJAM, BY THB OBACB Of OOD. 
Ov !«». 91. mat, 

flOD AND TBS KINO!* Sistk SdUiam. 
Cr. IM. if. 

nUNCBAKDBBltXTIC Tkini MSHam, 
Ca.Ua. U, 

A BNfGHT or SPAIN. rkM MJttiam. 
Cr. iM. la, 

YffBOOBSTOrOLOKY. TMM Mdttiam. 
Cn*aa. ft. 

rut OOYERNOR OF 1NCI.AND. rWrrf 
MtUHan. Cr, Ha, ft. 

THE carnival or rLOitSNCK. 

BArMNt. »f*«. ft. 

If R. WASHINGTON. TkMt Bditiam, Cr, 

•m. ft. 

» BECAUSE or THESE THINOA . . 
Third BdUiam, Cr. Ha. ft. 


OMtli (llitM MS THB 

GOLDEN BAKRIBR. Third Mdiiiam. 
Cr. Ha. ft. 

rORLOHN adventurers. Saamd 
KditHm. Cr. Ha, ft. 


OoBimd (Jfmwph). A SET OF SIX. Tamrf* 
Mdtham Cr. Set. ft. 

UNDER WESTERN EYES. Sacamd Mdi. 
Ham. Cr. Ha. ft. 

VICTORY t An Utmmm Taul Fi/th 
Mditiam. Cr.Ha. ft. 

CHANCE. irtmtMKdtHam. Cr.Ha. ft. 


OMfin (DVfVtliM). SALLY. Famnk 
Mditiam. Cr.Ha, ft. 

SANDY MARRIED. Fifth MdHtam. Cr. 

Ha, ft. 

OLD ANDY. FamrthMdrnam. Cr.Ha. ft. 


QBN&I (HAtIBL a romance OF TWO 
WORLDS. TUrtf third Mditiam. Cr. 

Ha, ft. 

VENDKTTM ««. Tk» Srort or Out Fo»* 
oormni. Imi^third MMiam. Cr. Ha. 
It. 

THBUfAt A NoawwiAM PvanaMf. 
MdKHam. Cr. Ha. ft. 


ARDATK; Tub Stowv tut a Obab Siajr 
Tdmmty^tkird MdUam. Cr. Ha, ft, 

THE SOUL or LIUTH. m*ataam/h 
Mditiam. Cr. ft*, ft. 

WORMWOOD; A Dkama bt Pabi*. 

Tmtamtf /inti MdHiam. Cr, Am. ft. 

BARABBAS: A Dkaam or thb W«RUt*t 
Tilmiri**. Fartf-aiikth Mdiftam, Cr.Ha. 
ft. 

THE SORROWS Of SATAN. Siattath 
\ Mditiam Cr.Ha. ft. 

THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. SiMtatnth 
Mdutiam, ilitt Tht>m*mmd. Cr, $m. fl. 

TEMPORAL POWLR: A Srm in 
SvmamACV. Jinemi Mditiam. tfath 
Ikrmamd. Cr, Im. ft. 

GOD’S GOOD MAN; A SmnA Urr 
Storv. Stfhtaantk Mditiam, i%ftk Tkam^ 
aamd. Cr. Ut. ft. 

HOLY ORDERS; Thr TtAnintf «r a 
O uiRT {.ttR. Satamd Mdiham, taadh 
rkrmtrnmd, Cr, !«*. ft. 

THE MIGHTY ATOM. Tkinf,$a(amd 
Mditiam. Cr. tma. ft. 

BOY : A SKBTot. Tkinaamik MtMiam. Cm. 
Ha, ft. 

CAMEOS. Fiftaamth Mditiam. Cr. Ha. 
ft. 

I IHRLIFR EVERLASriNO. SaaamtkMdM 
tiem. Cr Sm. ft. 


Or«ek«tt (E R.L LOCHINVAR. tUttf 
irataitL F(/fk fldittan. Cr. Itwi ft. 

I fHE STANDARD BEARER. Saeamd 

j Mdtriam. Cr. Ha. ft. 

Dt]rlt(ttrE.O«iMUiL ROUND THE RED 
LAMP. TmHftk Mditiam. Cr.Ha, ft. 

Dnk* CVBBlitBk WO|. Siatk Mditiam. 
Cr. Ha. ft. 

DBitBM^nL ■.). THE SECRET SON. 

Saeamd Sdttiam, Cr. !•». ft. 

Prv («. ABl 0. A MOTHEEt SON. 
F\ftk MdiHam. Cr. Ha. ft. 

HBrrAdM (lABlTfM). THE GUIDING 
THREAD. Saeamd MdHma. Cr, Ha, 
i».mat. 

rR«Atrt|. THE PROPHET OF 
8EREELKY SiJUARl. Saaamd Mditim 

Cr, Am. H 
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MKTHVBII AHD COHrAMV Limitbd 


Part III,— A Selection of Works of Fiction 


litallMl ( 1 . Marl*). SUSANNAH AND 
ONI OTHER. fmtrtA Cr. 

Iw. it. 

I KNOW A MAIDEN. Thirti Rdittm. 
Cr. 8 «*. 6 t. 

THE INVINCIBLE AMELIA; o*. Tmb 
PoLfTB Apvbnturbsi. Tktrii Edtirnn. 
Cr. 8 fw. 3 t. W. 

THE OLAD HEART. Fifth Cr. 

Smv* 

OLIVIA ' MARY. Fmrth KdiimL Cr. 

•««. «t. 


THE BELOVED ENEMY. Stcrmt Adititn. 
Cr Im. At. 


AamoDltr (BUcsf). OLG^ BARDEL 
Cr Ib«. 5 t mt. 

Mot (Richard). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 

Third AdtHOh. Cr. too. 6 i. 

ANTHONY CUTHBKRT. F4mrH Adiiirn. 
Cr, Iw. 6 i. 

LOVE’S PROXY. Cr. 8 m. it. 

THE HOUSE OF SERRAVALLE. Third 
Aditi0m. Cr. 8 m. 6 t. 

DARNELEY PLACE. Sicimd AdHim. 
Cr.9v», it. 


iallty (B. S.V THE SEA CAPTAIN 
Third MdiHm Cr. 8 »«. 6 t 
THE OFNTLEMAN ADVENTURER. 

Third Hd\n0n Cr.Um, ht. 

THE HIGHWAYMAN. Third Adttiri^ 
Cr. IM. it, 

THE GAMESTERS. S*C0nd Adiiim. Cr. 
for. ii, mi. 


BoOic Harold). THE CURIOUS AND 
DIVERTING ADVENTURES Of SIR 
JOHN SPARROW, Ba«t.; or. Tho 
Fkugsms or AN OroM Miwo. SitcMd 
AditwH. Cr. loo. if. 



tint. Cr. lor. it. 


A CHANGE IN THE CABINET. TIM 
AdUim. Cr. lor. it. 


BooMtt (Arnold). CLAYHANOER. 

Twifth Mditim. Cr. tow. it. 

HILDA LESSWAYS. Bifkik EdUimt. 

Cr. for. it, 

THESE TWAIN. Fmrlh AMHm. Cr. 
lor, it. 

THE CARD. Tkiri$mih Aditim. Cr. low. 

it. 

THE REGENT : A Frvo Towns Stobt or 
AnvENTOBO IM London. FrmHh Editiam. 
Cr. Brr it. 

THE PRICK OF LOVE. Fmrth EdUimt. 

Cr. if. 

BURIED ALIVE. Stxth EditimL Cr. 
Urn it 

A man from the KORra Third 

Kditttm^ Cr. Sow. it. 

THt MATADOR OF THE FIVE TOWNS. 

.^ti rttd Adtnm. Cr. for. it 
WHOM COD HATH JOINED, d AW 
Adinm. Cr. 8 wr. it. 

A GREAT MAN: A Fbouc. Sammih 
AdiOrit. Cr, tow. it. 


Barlnd > Oottld {%.% THE broom. 
SQUIRE. lUtBttiBtrd. F^thAdutm. Cr. 
for. it. 


Boason (B. F.). DODO: A DirrAn, m rati 
Das. Snmntmnth Adtiim. Cr. for. 6c. 


PABO THE PRIEST. Cr. Itir. it. 
WINEFRED. lUusuBtwi Sacamd Aditim. 
Cr. for. if. 


Barr Otobortk IN THE MIDST OF 
ALARMS. niidEdithm. Cr. for. it. 
THE COUNTESS TEKLA. Fifth MdiM 
Cr.hm. it. 


f HB MUTAILB MANY. TM Mdmrn. 
la 


Blrmlt^m (doorgo A.). SPANISH 
GOLD. Srmntmmth Edifirm. Cr. for. $$, 
THE search party. Trmth Mditim. 
Cr. for. it. 

LALAGE'S LOVERS. Third MdEkm Ov 
for. it. 

THE ADVENTURES OF DR. WKITTY^ 
FmrthEdihim. Cr.tm. it. 
QOi&AMlR. FmrthMdrnm. Cnim, la 



PlCTIO* 


as 


IJHLLMAIMTAIK. 

DIVKMDBIt or THE TAITR. Smiuk 

MMHm. Cr. IM. $$. 

WIU4AM, Kf THl GRACE Of GOD. 

Cr, $m, $$. mtt, 

OOD AND THE KIHOf* Sisih Uitim. 
Cr, •m, ftf. 

flUKCSAIIO HERETIC TkMEdliim, 
Cr. «*. 

A EHlGifT Of SPAUf. TkM Emm. 

Cr.%m. %$. 

THE QirSST or GLORY. TM EiMm. 
Cr. to*. «». 

THE GOVERNOR Of ENGLAND. TkM 
EMtim. Cr. Am. A*. 

THE carnival Of PLORSNCE Eifik 
EMHm. Cr. iM. U. 

HR. WASHINGTON. Third MiUim. Cr. 

U». U. 

** BECAUSE or THESE THINC^ . . 
TMEmm. Cr.tm. U. 


OmGa AAi BgartMV THE 

GOLDEN BARRIER. Emm, 

Cr, Am. 4*. 

fORLOKN ADVENTURERS. S«eW 
Editim. C*-. to*. 4i. 


Q»IM«d (JoMRh). A SET OP SIX. Emrfk 

Edittm Cr.hm, kt. 

UNDER WESTERN EYES. S0emd Sdi. 
dm. Cr. IM. 4a. 

VICTORY I An IsLAMv Taul Ei/th 
EdiHm. Cr. IM. 4«. 

CHANCE. JEitdkEmm. Cr. Im. 4a. 


OnjWI (DomhM). SALLY. Emrtk 
Emm. Cr. tow. 4i. 

SANDY MARRIED. Ei/ik EdUim. Cr. 
Em 4f. 

OLD ANDY. Emrtk Ed/Hm, Cr. Iw. it. 


OW^ iWArfi). A ROMANCE Of TWO 
WORLI>$. Tkiririkird Emm. Cr. 
km. 41. 

VENDETTA ; «, Turn Stott or Oit* f eo* 
OOtinai. Tkirtrtkird Eddim. Cr. km 

<A 

fHELMAt A NoTwtMtAM PinwaMA. 
Ek f t r ^ m a ik M dd im . Cr.km, it. 


ARDATH; tut Stott •» 4 Dkao km.w 
Tmm/fdkird Ei^im. Cr. km 4t. 

THE SOUL Of LIUTH. mrntmdk 
E^dm. Cr. In*. 4t. 

wormwood: a D«aM 4 or fAJua 

TWn^r-Ar#/ Mdiiim. Cr, km. kt, 

BARABBaS: a DkiCAM or th« Wo«i,o‘i 
TtAOtur. Errty^kik Edittm. Cr, km. 
it. 

THE SORROWS OP SATAN. StMtidk 
EdStirm. Cr, to#, it. 

THE MASTER CHRLSTIAN. SimUmth 
EdiHm. ikut TkirntmtuL. Cr. It#, to. 

TEMPORAL POWER; A SrWf m 
SurrvMucv. S«%md Mdittm tjtoi 
ThrmMtd. Cr. ta». to, 

GOD'S GOOD MAN; A Smrut 
ST04V. Eifkimdk Emm. ttjtk Tkm- 
Mmd. Cr. iw. to. 

HOLY ORDERS: Th» TtAOiw or 4 

? Oi«T Urt. Sttmd EdiHm. tmik 
krmtmd. Cr. to*, to. 

THE MIGHTY ATOM. Tktrfymmd 
Cr, to#, to. 

BOY : A Skstcm. TUrtmntk EdMm Cr, 

to#, to. 

CAMEOS. ElftmUk EdUtm. Cr. km 

to. 

THE DPR everlasting. SmmfkEdt^ 

tiffm. Cr. toil. to. 


Oroekttt (B. n.). LOCHIKVAR. IQw 
ttsud. /'(/if 4 Kditim. Cr, ttwi it. 

THE STANDARD BEARER. Smmd 
KdiHm. Cr. to#, to. 

D«fl«(tlrA.Om»). ROUND THE RED 
LAMP. TmrifikMdiHm. Cr, km. it. 

DnUo (VAorfML WOf SCrtk Edft/m. 
Cr. km. to. 

DmStiitvfHn. H.). THE SECRET SON. 
SmmJ Edtiim. Cr. km, to. 

fw aqS 0. t.L A MOTHER'S SON. 
EifikEdiHm CV. to#, it. 

S«?r«4ton (iratrlM). THE GUIDING 
THREAD. Sttmd Edttim Cr. km. 
St. mi. 

mufum (Roto«rC>. THE PROPHET Of 
SEREELKY StjUARS. Smmd EdOtm 
Cr. km. kt 



MBTHCEN AMD COMFAIfy LOfltSD 


fOMGUSS or CONSaBNCE, Jf0mih 

Cr. Iw. U, 

fEUX: TmuB Y kasi m a Urv. 

MdiHm, Cr^tta. 6t, 

fHE WOMAN WITH TH* FAN. Jtit^ 
Ct.%tf0. 6<. 

mrXWAYS. Cr.Bw. &I. 

THE GARDEN OP ALLAH. Tx/,tnty 
tijetk AdUim, tUniCr»t«d Cr. Im. 6*. 
THE CALL or THE BLOOD. J»tHtk 
Mditim. Cr. IM. &f. 

BAEBARY SHEEP. Cr. 

tm^ 3^. 6<C 

THE DWELLERON THE THRESHOLD. 

THE WAV Of AMBITION. WA Erf* 
Nmk. Cr.lw. if. 


Brat (AatbABT). A CHANGE OF AIR. 

^kSdtiim, Cr.U*, U 
A MAN OF MARX. S«90»tk JSdiiim, Cr. 

Im. if. • 

THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT AN- 
TONIO. SixtkJSdiikm. Cr. lo«. if. 
PHROSO. nioftntvd. mmkBditlm. Cr. 
to#, if. 

SIMON DALE. Illoitmud. JYfo/AEia^ 
Cr. lo#. if. 

THE KINO'S MIRROR. fVHk Kditi0m. 
Cr, to#, if. 

QUISANTE. BmnkBdiH^. Cr. if. 
THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. Cr. to#. i». 
TALES OF TWO PEOPLE. Tkird Edt^ 
tim. Cr. 000. if. 

A SERVANT OF THE PUBLIC IIIm- 
trat«d. Frurik JSdtttam. Cr. to#, ir. 
THE OREAT MISS DRIVER. Frmrik 
MdiHm. Cr.tnr. if. 

MRS. MAXON PROTESTS. Third 
Hm. Cr. to#, if. 

A YOUNG MAN'S YEAR. S*€0md BdiHm. 
Cr.tw. if. 


Hm (C A. Ovtillftt). MR. HORROCKS. 

PURSER. F^^tkAditUn. Cr.kor, 6t. 
FIREMEN HOT. Frmrik SdUim,. Cr. 
•m. if. 

CAPTAIN KETTLE ON THE WAR- 
PATH. Tkird AdUim. Cr. Im. if. 


t$mU (V. WA MANY CARGOES. 

Tkirtpdktrd Mditim, Cr. im. ^ 6d. 
SEA URCHINS. Eighimmik Aditim. Cr. 
to#. |f. id. 

A MASTER OF CRAFT. IttMtimtod. 
TmikAditim. Cr.im. %$ id. 


UOHT FREIGHTS. IfinstattA ElmmAlk 
JE^tim. Cr, to#, it. idU 
THE SKIPPER’S WOOlNa 2W^ 
Adiiim. Cr. to#. 3 «. id, 

AT SUNWICK PORT. ISuatrmtaA JAmnII 
Adiiim. Cr. 9m. y. id. 

DIALSTONB LANE. IVtmtnmA. 

MdiHm. Cr. lei#, i#; id, 

ODD CRAFT. lUustraud. JFf/th EdSMbM. 
Cr. to#, y. id, 

I THE LADY or THE BARGE. I&airatai 
TmthAdiHm. Cr. to#. y.id. 
SALTHAVEN. lUiuaeted. TkirdAdUimh 
Cr im. y. id, 

SAILORS' KNOTS. IHintnteA F0l» 
AdiHm. Cr. So#. y.id. 

SHORT CRUISES. Third Aditim, Cm. 
to#, y. id. 

K}«i(BMtl^ THE WILD OUYE. TiOfd 
MdiHm. Cr. tm. is. 

THE STREET CALLED STRAIGHT. 
Jhvurtk Mditim. Cr. to#, if. 

THE WAY HOME. Sremd AdiHrm. Cr. 
So#, if. 

THE LETTER OF THE CONTRACT. 
Cr. to#, if. 

THE SIDE OF THE ANGELS. Cr. Mo. 

$t. mt. 

UthbrldfeCBikllO). LET BE. CV. lo#^ 

if. 

LondOB (JBCkV WHITE FANG JYAbA 
Mditim. Cr, to#, if. 

Uffn<lM(1fr«.B«Uo«V MARY PEOISLL. 
Stcmd MdUtm. Cr, to#, it. 

STUDIES IN LOVE AND IN TERROR. 
Sssmd Mditim. Cr. to#, it, 

THE END OF HER HONEYMOON. 
Third Ldtitm. Cr. im. is. 

THE LODGER. Third MdMm, Crmrn 
to#, if. 

LucM (B. V.V LISTENER'S LURE! Am 
0»i.ivox NAiieATtOM. Aimorndh MdAHtm. 
Fir»t> *s, 6d. ms:. 

OVER BEMERTON'S: An EAsy-oonw 
CHKONictK. Tkirtfmik AAfHm. 

So#, n. tid. Mi. 

MR. INGLESIDE TmtkAdmms, 
to#, ms, id. Mt 

LONDON LAVENDER. AismnthMsSHm, 
Fcstg. im, ms. Id, mi, 

LANDMARKS. Fmrtk EMHm Cm, m, 

if. 

THE VERMILION BOX. SmmmiMdmm 
Cr !»♦. fs. *4t 



FiCTIOII 9f 


I«tti mm, DSKltlOC VAimHAIf* 
^OYEUSE Tiimtmd. O. fw. 


.IRII 


IMA 


tHl rOUTUMl Of 
VUkW, fiftk 


rnxm amp iamb. 

Cr. Iw. 4«. 


fmrtA MJMm 


am jTawii). A COUNSEL or m* 

fftCtlOM. Cr.im. «w. 

OOUONBt EMDBRVrS WIFI. 

AiAMm. Cn*M. t<. 

niK MimBY or sir richarp 

CALMADY: A Mmumol Smmih AAf. 
litm* Cr. Iw. Iri. 

THR WADtS or SIM. SiMUtnih MJMtm 
Cr.tm. If. 

YMS CARISSIMA. FlTM Ci*. 

•m If. 

THE OATELISS SARRISR. Fm AA- 
AW. Cr. Iw. It. 


<1. S. W.V CUEMENTINA. 
ISwtiwI. Cr. Im. If. 


iAlwai («. 1 ^ VIVIEN. Tkirtmtik 
AfiMw. CfvlW. Ii. 

YHE GUARDBD FLAUR. Smmik MM- 
AW. Cr. Iw. If. 

OODLRMGTHS. SiumtMmm. Cr. Iw. 

ti. 

mu. RISE. FtmtkMMHm. Cr. Iw. If. 
VMR REST CtTRR. /WffI AAfAW. Cr. 


THl DAVH FLAY. SUth 
inm Cr.lW. A. 

THEHOUDAYROUMD. S0U^MSHm, 
Cr. Iw. If. 

OMCE A WIRK. Cr. Iw. if. 

a«NakiMrc,E.). a hind let ux)se 

' riAg AiiWiw Cr. Iw. If. 

TIU MORKIMGE WAR. SrnmdMdifim, 
^.Iw If. 

amWA TALES or mean 

STREETS. SmmdkMMHm. Cr.tm, If. 
ACHIU>OrTHE JAGO. Sixth i 

Iw M. 

THE aCNLS m 7 SB WAU. fmmih 
AMMW. Cr.lW It. 
imif VAirmaE cv.iw # 


OtSMAMM U nmtii). MASTBE Of 
Hen. F^hjunim. cr.iw ii. 

THE MISSING DBLORA. ISwinWA 
FtuHkMSfim Cr.lW li. 

THE DOUBUI Urt OF MR. AURiJD 
BURTON. SmmdMdliim, Cr. Iw If. 
A PROFUrS MAN. TAM EiriMw CK 
•w If. 


MR. CRSX or MONTE CARta 7 BWI 
iUSAfNf. Cr. Iw If. 

THR vanished MISSEMGRR. Sim4 

Fdj***n. Cr. Im. If. 


OwfihMi A WEAVER OF 

lawrfiiW. FKAA E#NW. Cr. 

>w htt 

FROnt AND LOSS. SixtA MSltm 
Cr Iw. If. 

THL LONG ROAD. FWr^A E A W W. 

O Wt. 

THE or HVACIMTH, ifw OtW* 
STWtic'i imxmt CV. Iw. if. 

MV LADV or •>HAD 0 W 5 . Fmrt* 
MJttixm, Cr. Iw If. 

LAURISTONS. ff»wA AIMw. Crv Iw. 
If. 

THE COIL or CARNE SUiA EAMW. 
Cr.lW. If. 

THE QUEST OF THE GOLDEN ROSE. 

Fmmik Cr. Iw. If. 

MARV ALL'ALONE. TM A4»iim. Cr. 
Iw if. 

BROKEN SHACKLES Fwr«A EAffWi 
C». Ir#. If. 

•niM Cr.iw I* wf. 

FAffcir MUWrt). FIERRE AND HIS 
FKOFLE SmmtkMMitn. Cr. Iw. If. 
MRS. FALCHION. P^k BSHm. O. 
Iw. It. 

THE TRAMS 1 .ATT 0 N OF A SAVAGE 
y»mftk Eixiim. Cr. Iw. If. 

THE TRAIL Of TUB SWORD. lUw 
tttiW. TtmikEditim. Cr.iw If, 
WHIN VALMONDCAME TO FONTIAC { 
TncStoktot 4 Lwt NAmJMw. SmmilA 
BtkHxm. Cr. Iw. If. 

AN adventurer or THE NORTH I 

Tiw Lfurr Aonumim or 'Fi«TTt 
Fimw’ fykkBdrnm. Cr.Ar*. At. 
THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY, tlimir 
Inwl. MWrWWA EftMW. Cr, Iw. It. 
THE BATILE OF THE STRONG J A 
RwiArca w Two Eiwooowi. IttwUMoA 
SmmikMdrHmi, Cr. Iw It. 

THR FOMF OF THE LAVIUCtttE 
rWEAfAw. Cr.iw p.td. 
NORTHERN UCHTE FmriA Mmtrn 
Cr km If. 

THE JUDGMENT HOUSE. 

ANMw. C^.lw M. 



90 MstHUEN AKD COMPAHY LatiTJm 


XOlfOUKS or a>HSClKNCB. 

M*UHm, Cr, i4. 
fELrX { VtAM m A Lot*. S4P0mtk 

MdiHim. Cr, 9pa. 6i. 

THE WOMAN WITH THE FAK. M(eMk 

Mmm, Cr,%t>*. 6f. 

BYSWAY^. Cr.W. ftf. 

THE GARDEN OF ALLAH. Twtmir 
Hjetfi Mdiiim. (U««tr*t«d. Cr. U 0 . U, 
THE CALL OF THE BLOOD. Ninth 
Mdittm. Cr.U0. ht, 

BARBARY SHEEP. Stmtd MdiHtn. Cr. 
Iw. y. hd. 

THE DWELLER ON THE THRESHOLD. 
Cr.U0. U. 

THE WAY OF AMBITION. Niflh Kdi> 
Hnn. CnSw. ht. 


MMh (EntbAllfV A CHANGE OP AIR. 

.MJTM JSUiitUn, Cr. lev. 6t. 

A MAN OF MARK. Cr. 

Im. 6t. • 

THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT AN- 
TONIO. Sijeth Edirtm. Cr.tM, h$. 
FHROSO. IlhutiAMd. Ninth Sdititm, Cr. 
!«#. if. 

SIMON DALE. IllaieniML Ninth MfUtim. 
Cr. Sm. Ai. 

THE KING’S MIRROR. N(/th Editim. 
Cr. to#, if. 

QUISANTE. Fmrik Editim. Cr.Uf. if. 
THE DOLLY DIALO(;UES. Cr. to#, it. 
TALES or TWO PEOPLE. TJUtd Etft^ 
Nm. Cr. 9pf. it. 

A SERVANT OF THE PUBLIC Ilk*- 
tntod. Fmrtk Bdiitm. Cr. 8n#. Ax. 
THE GREAT MISS DRIVER. Fourth 
Edittm. Cr. to#. Ax. 

MRS. MAXON PROTESTS. Third Mdi- 
iim. Cr. to#. Ax. 

A YOUNG MAN’S YEAR. Sffmd EdUim. 
Cr. Id*. Ax. 


ant (0. J. Oatellfft). MR. HORROCKS, 
PURSER. F\/th Mdiiim. Cr.itm. At. 
FIREMEN HOT. Fmrth SdiHm. Cr. 
to#. Ai. 

CAPTAIN KETTLE ON THE WAR 
PATH. Third Ediiifn. Cr. tm. if. 


MfAbt (V. WA MANY CARGOES. 

fhirty-ihtrd EdiHm. Cr. |o#. p. id. 
SEA URCHINS. Eighimnik EdNim. Cr. 
tm. |x. id. 

A MASTER OF CRAFT. IQwtmtod. 
TtmthSdmrn. Cr.im. y M. 


LIGHT FREIGHTS. IBiitniaE E lmti M 
Ediiim. Cr, too. k* 

THE SKIPPER’S WOOINC tkntf/m 
Ediiim Cr.hm. it. id. 

ATSUNWICH PORT. HkrtiWol. EAwtMl 
Ediiim. Cr. 8a#. jx. id. 

DIALSTONE LAME. IttmtralkL 
EdUirn. Cr. to#, fr. Ai^ '' 

ODD CRAFT. Ittostnud. FVth EdgNm 
Cr. la#. }X. AA 

THE LADY OF THE BARGE. tOaitnlaE 
Ttnlk EdiHm. Cr.im. p.id. 
SALTHAVEN. lUaittatad. ThirdEdUim. 
Cr tox. }X. id. 

SAILORS’ KNOTS. ISvitxaidL J^Kt 
EdiHm. Cr. 80#. jx. id. 

SHORT CRUISES. Third EdUitm. Cm, 
hm. v-id. 

KIHCBmII). THE wild OUVB. SHtM 

EdiHm Cr. lo#. Ax. 

Tim STREET CALLED STRAIGHT. 
Jh.mrth Edttim Cr. 8e#. Ax. 

THE WAY HOME. Stemd EdtHm Cm. 
Bo#. Ax. 

THE LETTER OF THE CONTRACT. 
Cr. loo. Ax. 

THE SIDE OF THE ANGELS. Cr. 8a#. 

5X. mi. 

UthBrlAfa (lyMl 0.). LET BE. Cn ia#. 

if. 

London (Jttk). WHITE FANC Niuh 
Sditim Cr. Bo#. Al. 

U«nid«fOirft.BoUoa). MARYPICHELL. 
Sfemd EdiHm Cr. Bo#, it. 

STUDIES m LOVE AND IN TERROR. 
Sftmd Sditim Cr. to#. Ax. 

THE END OF HER HONEYMOON. 
Third tdUtm Cr. Ip#. Ax. 

THE LODGER. Third EdiHm Crmn 
8 a#. 6f. 

Lacno (B. Y.V LISTENER’S LURE: Aji 
0#i.iv)UK Narration. EUomth EtCHm 
Ftn/^. to*. «x. 6^ net. 

OVER BEMERTON’S: A« Baw-ooiW 
Ckooniclk. Thirteenth Editim FtnF, 
80#. *%. tid. met. 

MR. INOLESIDE Tenth MdlHm 

to#, ax. id. met 

LONDON LAVENDER. MimrntkMmm 
Fcmg. to#, ax. Id. net. 

LANDMARKS. Fmrtk EdNim. Cr, 

if. 

THBVERMIUON BOX. SernniMdmm 
Cr !»♦. >x. mi 



Ficno« 






THl rORTUKE OF 
CmtlSflKA if'lfAII. fifth MMHm, 
(kr.hm. 4«. 

riTEE AMD JANE. f^mHh UMm 
Cr.lM. 4i. 


«Am If WiO, A OOUN$KL or PER. 

rtCTlOII. S*$m»dMdi$i 0 ^ Cr. tw. if. 

001X>KEL EICOERBrS WIPE PtmHk 

EfNCMMi, Cf. Iw. !«. 

r»B MfifEOET OP SIR RICHARD 
CAtMADV: A RMAMCfb EAT. 

Am. Cr. ii#. «*, 

THE WAGES OF Sm. SiMi0mik MSHm. 
Cr. Iw. i*. 

THE CAEISSIME fifth Bdiftm. Cr, 

•m. ht. 

THl GATEL18S RARRIEE fifth JUi- 
mm. Cf.hm. hi. 


Emm (E 8. «.V CtEMRNTINE 
UMiMMi. Mmih K4Mm. Cr. lin*. h§^ 

ElumU (V. E). VIVIEN. TkirfmUk 
MMim, Cr.tm. U 

THE GUARDED FLAME Smmik Mdt^ 
mm. Cr.hmr. ht, 

0DDLENOTfl& StumiMSHm. Cr.hm. 
hi, 

mu. RISE fmHkKmtim. Cr. hm, if. 

fME REST CURE frmnk iditim. Cr. 
hmm hm 


MUmCEEV THEDArSPLAV. SiMtk 
gdt^Cr.hmi. if. 

f^E^U^AY ROUND. S$€mmi MdUim, 

ONCEAWIEE Cr.km. U. 

EMIhiMCEE). A HIND LET LOOSE 
TkMBmtim Cr.hm. hi. 

THE MORNIMGE WAE Smmd MJUim. 
Cr. IM if. 

ItoRlMiiAfllMi). TALES or MEAN 
iTREETE Smrntkmtirrn. Cr.hm. if. 

AOntDOrTHE JAGO. Ststk 

fc. 

THE HOLE IN THE WAU. fmHk 
mmrn. Cm.hm. hm 
iunntf YAHmu. oap n 


EmmImM <E MASTER OF 

IIEN. fifth Md^rnm. Cr.hm, hi, 

THE MISSING DKLORE ISMhmA 
fmrtkadHim. Cr.hm. if. 

THE DOURLl UPE OP ME ALFRED 
BURTON. SmmiMMim. Cr.hm U, 
A PEOFLEE MAM. Third JMNm 
Am. If. 

ME CRSX OF MONTE CAEiO. ThM 

mJiAt — ^ 

THE vanished ME88EN0EE Smmi 

fdtmrH. i r, hm. if, 

o&MiMM (Muiv A WEAVER or 
tWM«4. fifth Mdmrn Cr, 

Ibm if 

PROriT AND LOSS. Simk M m H irn. 
C» hm h$. 

THh LONG ROAD fmrih MdUim. 
Cr hm 4«. 

THE or hyacinth, am Omw 

STMirv S>mmdSdi.,m. Cr.hm. if. 
MV LAJDV OP SHADOWS, fftmik 
Mditim. Cr. hm. ir 

LAUR15T0NE frm^tk MdMm. Cr. hm. 

if. 

THE COIL or CARNE SUth Mdiftm, 
Cr. !•». if. 

THE QUEST OP THE GOLDEN ROSE 
frmik Sdiiirm. Cr, hm. it 
MARY ALL^ALONE Tkfpd MdtHm, Cr, 
iW if. 

BROKPK SHACKLES. Pf«f«A Mdhim 

O. hr. h. 

*nti« Cr. Iw it mi. 

PttHtir (SUlMtV PIERRE AND HIS 
PiOPLE Srrrrniktdmm. Cn tw ii. 
IIR.S, >ALCH)0N. fifth Mditirm. Cr, 
Imf if. 

THE TRANSI.ATION OP A SAVAGE 
frurtk £it/dm Cr. hm. h. 

THl TRAIL or THE SWORD. IUm 
t«*f«el. TmikBdittrm. Cr. hrm, if. 
WHIN VALMONDCAME TO PONTIAC J 
Tfic SrairT m * L#9T HArtUMW. Smmmth 
^EsA/k^hi* hMf* 6 Eo 

AN ADVINXURIR Of THE NORTH! 
T«» LaTT At>rMT««M or ‘PlIttTt 
PIMM.' fifth Mdmm. Cr.hm, hi. 
THl SEATS or TNE MIGHTY. IHm 
uurd. fimtmmih MdMrm. Cr.hm. if. 
THE BATTLE OP THE STRONG: A 
Romaiko or Two EiifooofML iliiMrKloi. 
Srmmti MdrHrm. Cr, hm, if. 

THE POMP OP THE LAVILETtEE 
Thri Mthm. Cr.hm. fi iE 
NORTH EEN UGKtS. fimrih JUftim. 
Cr hm if. 

THE iUDGNENT HOUSE fmm 
Mdhmm. Cr. lir iA 
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MrrauEH AND COMPAtnr tsurrm 


XDKOUES or COKSaEMCE. Ffiitfik 
jUifUm. Cr.U*. U, 

lEUX : Tmmk Ybam m a Xant, S^vtntk 

Cr, tcv. 

(THE WOMAN WITH THE FAN. Eiekih 
BMHtn. Cr.U>0. 6t. 

EYEWAYS. Cr. So#. «#. 

THE GARDEN OF ALLAH. 
ristkRdUim, lUwttrAMi Cr. So#. St. 

THE CALL OF THE BLOOD. Ninth 
JSStim, Cr.Bna. 6t. 

BARBARY SHEEP. Sm^nd RdtiUm. Cr, 
tOA 9#. 6d. 

THE DWELLER ON THE THRESHOLD. 
Cr.lo#. «#. 

THE WAY or AMBITION. WA Sdi^ 
Hm, Cr. IM. I«. 


S«M (AathmifV A CHANGE OF AIR. 

^kEditim. Cr.U*. «i. 

A MAN or MARE. Sruntk MditUm. Cr, 
So#. 6f. ^ 

THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT AN- 
TONIO. SiMtkRdiHm. Cr.Un, it, 
PHROSO. IlhutnMA Ninth Sditim. Cr. 
to#. 6t. 

SIMON DALE. in«ttm«L Ninth MdHum. 
Cr.lo#. «9. 

THE KINGS MIRROR. F(/ih gditinn. 
Cr. Iv#. Sa 

QUISANTE. FmrihRditim. Cr.tn*. At. 
THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. Cr, So#. Ai. 
TALES OF TWO PEOPLE. Third Edi- 
Hm. Cr. In#. 6i. 

A SERVANT OF THE PUBLIC lllw 
tnuod. Ftnrth Edttum. Cr. 8p#, St. 
THE GREAT MISS DRIVER. Fnnrth 
Editim. Cr. »##. St. 

MRS. MAXON PROTESTS. Third Edi- 
tion, Cr.lo#. St. 

A YOUNG MAN'S YEAR. S$cmd Edition. 
Cr. lo#. &#. 


Hpes (0. J. MR. HORROCKS. 

PURSER. F{fih Mditirm. Cr.lo#. Sr. 
FIREMEN HOT. Fnmrik Editim. Cr. 
1#^ 6r. 

CAPTAIN KETTLE ON THE WAR- 
PATH. Third EdtHm. O. to#. Sa 


IamBs («. W.V MANY CARGOES. 

TlUrtjtdhini EdStim. Cr. Be#, p, td, 
SEA URCHINS. Eifhtmah Editim. Cr. 
lo#. )t.M. 

A MASTER OF CRAFT. ltto«tr«iwl. 
TmthEditim. Cr.hm. S/ 


UOHT FREIGHTS. IBulratoS^ Mimm 
Ediiim. Cr. Be#. }a tid. 

THE SKIPPER'S WOOINa 
Editim. Cr.hm. p. id. 

AT SUNWICH port. IHostmloB. Skmm 
Editim. Cr, lo#. p. fd. 

DIALSTOKB lane. lUmitolML E^hA 

Editim, Cr, Ioa p. StC 
ODD CRAFT. lUustioMd. Fl/th MdHiUk 

Cr. lo#. p. id. 

THE LADY OP THE BARGE. IDwtrmoA 
Tmth Editim. Cr. lo#. p. tUL 
SALTHAVEN. Illnttrmtoit Third MdUinn. 
Cr lo#. p. td. 

SAILORS’ KNOTS. IHnitrBtoA J>|«l 
Editim. Cr. Bo#, p. 6d. 

SHORT CRUISES. T^kird Ediiim Cr» 
lao. p.6d. 

KIiICBmII). the wild olive. TUrd 
Editim. Cr.lo#. Sr. 

ti^e street called straight. 

fmrtk Rdthon. Cr. 8e#. Sr. 

THE WAY HOME. Snemd Editim. Cr. 
So#. 6t. 

THE LETTER OF THE CONTRACT. 
Cr. lo#. 6t. 

THE SIDE OP THE ANGELS. Cr. Bw. 
p. mt. 

Uthbrltffo (Bfbil 0 ). LET BE. Cr. loo. 
St. 

London (Jneir). WHITS FANG Ninth 
Rdtiim, Cr. Be#. St. 

Ufrn<l«tmFB.IItllM). MARYPKCKSLL. 
Stevnd EdUtm, Cr. lo#. St. 

STUDIES IN LOVE AND IN TERROR. 
Snemd Editim. Cr. Be#. Sr. 

THE END or HER HONEYMOON. 
Third h-ditim, Cr, In#. St. 

THE LODGER. Third Editim. Cmmn 
So#. St. 

Lucmm (B. V.V LISTENER’S LURE: Em 
0«u«u« Naroatioh. Eimmth MdEitm, 
Fi.mt‘‘ tid, met. 

OVER BEMKRTON'S: A« Ztm-dmm 
Chkoniclk. Thirtgmth Editim, NddE* 
So#. M. tlwC IMi. 

MR. INGLESIDE TmthEmmi. 

to#. 9t. Sd. Mi 

LONDON LAVENDER. Eimmth Emm. 

FenE. Iv*. u. (td. mt. 

LANDMARKS. Fmrth EdHim. Cn m. 
St. 

THE VERMILION BOX. SmmdMdUim 

Cr Im. %t. 



Fictioii 


iMO mm otiiticK vavquav, 

^OVluiT. 44 #* Thmmmd, Cn m 

aMMMMAM m THK rOKTUNt Of 

CHKlSttMA WMLn. MJitim. 

%$, 

riTXK AMD JAKE. UUim, 

Cn !«#, Iii. 

■M omm A couMSKL or riA. 

riCnOM. SmmtJMditim. Cr. Im. (k. 
OOt^Ntl. IMDEEirS WiriL FMA 

Md»t$»n. O. Iw. 4i. 

mi Mfsipiiy or sir iicham) 
CALMAtm A IMMMCS. S4Bmtk 
Ami; Cr. iM. %t, 

THS WAOXS or SIN. SiMt$tMk tJm. 

Cr.%m$, I#, 

THE CAEIStlltA. FU*k BMFm. Cr. 

IM. U, 

THE CATEUUUI lAREISR. Fi/lk JUh^ 
ihm. Cr.bw. Si. 


IMM (A. t. W.). CLEMENTINA. 
IKnauMM. JfmtA FdMm, Cr. U. 


lAXVtU («. 1.). VIVIEN. 
Cr. te». 


TkMHntk 


THE GHAROtO FLAME Smtmik MM- 
Mffi. Cr. Iw. «r. 

ODD LENGTHS. SHmdMMtitm. Cr. Iw. 

#i. 

HOLEISE. F 0 mHkMMHm. Cr. t»». M. 
THE REST CmiE FWA EATAmi. Cr. 


|lllM(A.auA THE DArS FLA.V. 
MMnmTCr. Dm. Ii. 

THE HOUOAY ROUND. Sm*mf MMH0m, 
Cr.lM. Af. 

ONCE A WERE Cr. Im. t«. 

E)k A HIND LET LOOSE 
Cr.km. it, 

THE MORNING’S WAE SsttmdMMtim. 

6*. Mm. Cr. 

TALES or MEAN 
9TREETE SmtMA MMUm. Cr. ••#. ii. 
AGMiLDOrTHE JAOO. SMMMUm. 
Cr. Iml !«. 

THE wmx m THE WALL. /MA 
— , Cr.iM. •«. 

▼AHnm. t 


mmmrn (E TMINfDb MASTER Of 
MEN. Cr.tiM. M. 

THE MISSING DELORA. lIvpIiMMh 
FDmrtk MMtim, Cr.Mw. fti. 

THE DOUELl Uri OF ME ALFRED 
BURTON. SwMMMUm, Cr.l«r. Ac. 
A PEOPLES MAN. TAM E4 «Nmi. C^ 

SIMV* ^4^ 

ME OREXOr MONTECARUL TkM 

BdiHrm. Cr. Iw. At. 

THE vanished ME tSENOEE StmM 

Cr. Aw. Ac. 

0»wkAA« (CMiA). a weaver of 

WkBb. IWmmI. mk MMm Cr, 


PROm AND LOSS. SistUk 
Cr Am. It. 

THK to NO ROAD. JWTA MMMm 

Cr Am At. 

THE or irVACi HTH. ah* Oni«« 
SroniTk $MtW CV. Aim. I». 

MY 1jU)Y or SHADOWS. FimHk 
Mditiim, Cr. AWl It 

LAUXISTONS. Fmr tk JUMm. Ck Am. 

At. 

THE COIL or CARNS Sistk 
Cr. to*. Ai. 

THE QUEST OF THE GOLDEN ROSE 
Frmik MMHtm. Cr. Ac*. Ai 
MARY ALL-ALONE TkM MMHrm, Cr. 
Aw. At. 

BROKFN SHACK IJLS Fmrtk MMitm 
C*. to# to. 

Cr. Aw i* mri. 

PaHuv (ElltorlL PIERRE AND HIS 
PKOPUt StmmtkMMitrm. Cn Iw. to. 
MRS. I'ALCHION. F^k MMtim. Cr, 
In# to. 

THK TRANSt.ATfON OF A SAVAGE 
FrmHk kdiiim Cr. to*, to. 

THE TRAIL OP TUI SWORD, filw 
tT*i«d. Ttrttk MJitum. Cr. Ii||. to. 
WHIN VALHOND CAME TO PONTIAC: 
TwcSTMirvor ALtorrNAMiMci, SmmMk 
MMHtm. Cr.km, At. 

AN adventurer or THE NORTH: 
Tn* Lnirr Avwrrvwm «r 
PiMML’ FmMMMrn. Cr.tm. Ac. 
THE SEATS OF THE MfOHTV. Illw 
iftotA. F^mtmmkk MMt4m. Cr. 9m, Ac. 
THE RATILE OF THE STRONG: A 
MmtAmLM «r T** EtMMwcit. IttwcrttoA. 
Smm/k MMiim. Cr. 9m. At. 

THE POMP OF THE LAVtLRTTEE 
rki^ MMtim. Cr.9m p.kd, 
NORTHERN UGHTS. Fmr*k MMtim 
Cr Aw to. 

TUI iUDGMENT HOUSE FmMk 
RA R to ii. 0. 9m to. 



MBTHUBH AMD COMPAMY LlMITBP 


aS 

PiMlMrlM IHS FOOTSTEPS 

OP A THRO^. lUttMnt«d. Ftttrtk 
MdiHtm, Cr. 8e». it. 

S CROWN THEE KINO. IIWMtrsiMd, Cr. 
Imu it. 


PMTflB (Alltt). THE CHARM. Fifth 
StUtim. Cr.y>t, it. 

THE ANGLO-INDIANS. Fi/tk K^iiUn. 
Cr. IM. it. 

THE HAPPY HUNTING GROUND. 
Third JUiti 0 H, Cr. IM. it. 


ntlltMUl (Ed«ii). LYING PROPHETS. 

TUrd Rditirm. Cr. Iw. it. 

CHILDREN OF THE MIST. Sixth 
AAMm. Cr.lM. it. 

THE HUMAN BOY. With • Fioatispt«c«. 
Si90iUk EdUirtt. Cr. Im. 6j. 

SONS OF THE MORNING. Sttrml Edi> 
Hrtt, Cr.Ut. it. 

THE RIVER. FritnhJUlHm. Cr. Im. it. 
THE AMERICAN PRISONER. Frurth 
Sditlrm. Cr. Im. it, 

THE STRIKING HOURS. Sttrml BdUim. 
Cr. Im. it. 

DEMETER'S DAUGHTER. Third Mdi- 
tim. Cr. Im. It. 

THE HUMAN BOY AND THE WAR. 
Cr. Im. 6f. 

PlttktliAl} (NArmASBkt). SAId, THE 
FISHERMAN. Ttmth Editim. Cr. Im. 
If. 


PltySiU (BMrgl). THE WARE CASE. 
Cr. Im. if. 


PryMlR.). DAVID PENSTEPHEN. Cr. 


*Q' (A. T. OnlUtt- Coach). MERRY- 
GARDEN tM9 OfTMic Stombs. Cr. 
Im. It. 

MAJOR VlGOUREUX. Tkhd Editimt. 
Cr. Im. If. 


ltS|f (V. Pttt). A SOM OF THE 
mTE. Third MdMmt. Cr.htt. y.id. 
SPLENDID BROTHER. Frmrtk Mditirm. 
Cr. Im. It. 

THANKS TO SANDERSON. Srtmd 
Mditim. Cr, iMw It. 

THE REMINGTON SENTENCE. Third 
Mdtimit. Cr hr* it 


THE HAPPY RECRUIT- Srtmd MdiUm 
Cr. Im. if. 

THE KENNEDY PEOPLE. Smm$ Mdh 
Hrm. Cr. Im. It. 

MADAMS PRINCE. Cr.lM. ft, mi, 

Rohmcc (BuV THE YELLOW CtAW. 
Cr. Im. It, 

THE DEVIL DOCTOR. Cr. Im If. 

•td|frlckrHF».llfr«4). THE LANTERN* 
BEARERS. Third Bditim. Cr.im, U, 

ANTHRA’8 GUEST. FmrihEdiiimt. Cr. 
Im. It. 

LAMORNA. Third Mditkm, Cr. Im. If. 
BELOW STAIRS. Stemd MdUmn. Cr. 
Im. if. 

IN OTHER DAYS. Third MdiHrm. Cr. 
Im. it. 

SALT AND SAVOUR. Cr. Im. ft. Ml. 


lomwrfUlc (B. OU lad Ron (XtjrtlB)i 

DAN RUSSEL THE FOX. llWfcCCil 
Smtnih Mditirm. Cr. ko. it. 


IvlBMrtoh (P ). ON THE STAIRCASE 
Stttmd Editum. Cr.Mm. ic. 


VlUl (H. a.). BSALBY. Third Edkim, 
Cr. Im. it. 


WoyoiAa (SUBtayV UNDER THE RED 
ROBE. lUuatntfML Tkirtidh EdiUrm. 
Cr.Ur. it. 


WllllMBioo (C. B. oad Au E^ THE 
LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR : Ti» 

STKAJtGB AOVKMTOlUCt Of A MuTTM Cm* 


lUostrated. TitmUf'mmi EdiHm, Cr, 

Sm. if. 


THE PRINCESS PASSES: A RoaiAirai 
orAMoTOf. lUnstmtAd. VitUkEdmm, 
Cr. Im. it. 

LADY BETTY ACROSS THE WJhX9X 
Eirmmih EdiHrtt. Cr.hm. it. 

THE BOTOR CHAPERON. IBnlrtilii. 
Ttmth Mditirm, Cr. Im. If. 

THE CAR OP DESTINY. IlmnUlS^ 
Fifth Ediiitm. Cr. Im. it. 

MY FRIEND THE CHAUFFEUR. IDw 
UAUd. Thodmtih M d k'ii m. Cr. km Sa 

SCARLET RUNNER. IMortritoJ Tkkd 
Mdititm. Cr, km it. 

SET IN SILVER, tk tmm lx d. NBH 
EdUim. Cr. Im. 



Ficnos 


LOItO tOirEl^AltO DtSCOVSRS TBB tSOT OtIUL iM. •*. 

SmmJMMim. UOHTlflllO COtmUCTMCaS. 

«tatlT HISTOKY. U 

THB OUBSTS Of HBBCUUCS. !&«*• THK LOVB PIEATB. IUmusMA Smmi 
uumL AmiikJUmtm. Cr,U0, U, MM i m . Cr,§m, *$, 

THE HKATHBB MOOM. lUiuirM^ THE WAR WEDDING. Cr.^ w.iAiwI. 

riftMEdHim. Cr. ii*. it. flflS WOMAN TO THW MAN. Cr 

IT happened in EGYPT. IHiulnMtf. •i.id.mtt. 

Sntntk MdiUm. Cr. »•#. «i. 

A SOLDIEE OP THE UU2IOM. Smmd JP. SOMETHING 

E«GNm». Cr.lM. A*. PEBSM. Cr. Im. M. 


Book! for Bdjri ud Giria 

iUmtrmm. Crwwm ftw». }«. GA 

Crmira Wbu. •» OoMTWf, Tna. Mm. (Nilv a Ooa«o>Eomi Dm. Bdllii E 

W. K. OilforA CutlMya. 

Out BT TUB PwmB, A U T. M«Bd«. OMJiwi, Tim. Un. MokmiA 

u %A ir— . f w u j Beltob: TJ» Bqr wb® «nniM ool g* 

HomoobbbUI Mui, Tb*. L. T. MbbAa 8.,. O. Manvllk f«in. 

UAiTSt RoTBArBULAn'i YoTAOB. W. ObHc Twbba was owes A Pbukx Mn. M. E 
IUhwU. Mama 


■•tfantn't ShllUiil Iloni* 

Fct^. §m. If. mti 

Cbamob m tub Cabibbt, a HEaIv* BADae. 
Chimb n tub Abisovb. Tmb. Mrs. BaUbc 
htmtm. 

Chbovicum or a Obbmah Tobth. Tbs 
Aotbor wf ** MmoIb b Ommmf.'* 

CotL or Cabhb, Tub. |b1mb OkhImim 
C oOHSBt. or P B BrB C'I M MI, K UWBS MaUi. 
Dam Eowbl tub Fob. E CE SoaMrrBts 
aai MAitb Ebm. 

Dshoh, Ths. C N. Md E M. WWMbbmmi, 
Doobsa Utb or Mb. Aatbio Bsmtosi. 

Tmb. E PUMps OpfMBbdM. 

Do«B*t Motto. Thb. }. H. M«Cw^. 
Fibs nr Stobme E ir o Bi is Orotp. 

PtLOom or TMB Dosb. Mntk lUsA 


AoTBimuss or Dm WBirTT. Tbb. G. k. 

BimioflMim 

AtM*L4>.lHDiAHS, Tkb. ASos Potria. 

Anna or tbb Fits Tovma AmoM B«aa«n. 
Babbs m tbb Wooo. E M. Crak«. 

Bao Timbs, The. O. E BimfaifkuB. 
Babbabt SNBBr. E^Ntt KkbcaA 
Bmuorm Bmoit, Tbs. E MbtIb Alhsnosi 
Botob CNArsBOMi Tbb. C. N. aod E M. 

WiilbMBB. 

Bor. MAsbCoBBBL 
Bombs Ai.tf«. AsboM B sob bii 
CAtl.OrTBBBUMB^TBB. RobMt RIcbOM. 
Cabs, Tbb. AmmMBmbmi. 

Cbahtb. 1. C B mb I 



MBTHUKM AMD COMPAMY LllClTlD 


a8 

Pnttertos JdUucV THE rOOTSTEPS 
or A Tmoifz. lUwtratod. FmriA 
Mditi0H, Cr. Sc#. $t. 

I CROWN THEE KING. IlHwirfttcd. Cr. 
Bm. U, 


(IIlM). THE CHARM. Fifth 
EtUHam. Cr. 6t. 

THE ANGLOJNDIANS. F/M A/iAm. 
Cr. IM. U 

THE HAPPY HUNTING GROUND. 
Third Cr. la*. U. 


nilllptits CB<I«b)- LYING PROPHETS. 
Third Edittm. Cr. Bm, 6t. 

CHILDREN OF THE MIST. SMh 
MdtHrn. Cr. Im. U. 

niS HUMAN BOY. With » FroatMccc* 
SrtmUk EdUim. Cr. See. &. 

SONS OP THE MORNING. Srermt Edi^ 
Mm. Cr. Im. U. 

THE RIVER. FrrnrtkEdmm. Cr. Im. ht. 
THE AMERICAN PRISONER. Frmdh 
Eddim. Cr. Sc#. Ar. 

THESTRIKING HOURS. Sremd Editim. 
Cr.lM. hi. 

DEMETER'S DAUGHTER. Third Edi^ 
Nm. Cr. Sm. U. 

THE HUMAN BOY AND THE WAR. 
Cr. IM. hi. 

Plskthall (XAmAdBkt). SaId. THE 
FISHERMAN. Tinth Editirm. Cr. Im. 
hi. 


ntpdBU (BbwSb). THE WARE CASE. 
Cr. iM. hi. 


PrpMd.). DAVID FENSTEPHEN. Cr. 
•w. hi. 


*0* (A. T. 0ulU«r.0oaeh> MERRY- 
GARDEN AM» OTHtK STOKIKk. Cr. 
Im. it. 

MAJOR VIOOUREUX. Third EdUim. 
Cr. toe. if. 


(V* PftS). A SOM OF THE 
STATE. Third MdiEm. Cr.Bm. y.hd. 
SPLENDID BROTHER. Fmnh Eddim. 
Cr.Btm. hi. 

THANKS TO SANDERSON. Snmd 
MdiUm, Cr.Bm. ii. 

THE REMINGTON SENTENCE. Third 
MtiUmt. Cr |i^ it 


THE HAPPY RECRUIT. Smmd EddHm 
Cr. Iw. if. 

THE KENNEDY PEOPLE. Smmd »dA 
Mm. Cr. lew. it. 

MADAME PRINCE. Cr. Im. |C. fi«A 

Rohmtr (BbU THE YELLOW CLAW. 
Cr. t«#. if. 

THE DEVIL DOCTOR. Cr. Im. If. 


•Itffwtftk(pri.t}fi«d). THELANTimi- 
BEARERS. TktrdEdtHm. Cr.Bm, hi. 

ANTHEA'S GUEST. Frmrih Editirm. Cr. 
lew. if. 

LAMORNA Third EdiHrm. Cr.Bm if. 

BELOW STAIRS. Sremd MdUim Cr. 
lew. if. 

IN OTHER DAYS. Third Editkm. Cr. 
B00. if. 

SALT AND SAVOUR. Cr. I«e. 91. m*t. 

Soncnrlll* (E. OU iod Bmb (MaMIbL 
DAN RUSSEL THE FOX. lUnctmcX 
Srmilh EdtArn, Cr. lew. if. 


IvlBMnoi (RJ ON THE STAIRCASE 
Sremd Editim. Cr.lM. if. 


Villi (H.O.). BEALBY. Third Mditim 
Cr.Bm hi. 


ViynutB (SUBlijr). UNDER THE RED 
ROBE. lUuctnuad. Thirttdh Editim 
Cr. Bm. if. 


VaUiiBlOD (G, I. ud A. «.>. 
LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR : 


THE 


Tm 


Stbawgs Aowntocu Of A Motob Cm 


lUostrited. Tmmtjr-mmi Eddim Cr. 


tew. if. 


THE PRINCESS PASSES: A Romajici 
O f A Motor. iUiUciMd. EAUh Editim. 
Cr.Bvo. if. 


LADY BETTY ACROSS THE WAXSIU 
Eimemth EdtHm. Cr.Bm if. 


THE ROTOR CHAPERON. IBiiMME 
Tmih E dU ^ . Cr. lew. if. 


THE CAR OF DESTINY. UmIiMmL 
Fifth MdiHm Cr.Bm it. 


MY FRIEND THE CHAUFFEUR, 
tnted. ThirUmih Eddim Cr.Bm 


SCARLET RUNNER. IXMtntid. 
EdtHm. Ci\ IM. if. 


SET IN SILVER. IBMUilirf 
Mddim Cr. Im. Ah 


n t 



Ftcnoa 


*9 


Cr.lM. ti, 
tHE OOLOlIf S1LBIICI. 

' Cr.^ *$. 


OlfCOVIEi 


EKE GVtSTi or RBEOJLES. liiw 
timtad. MdUtmt Cr. Imk. it. 


THE HEATHER MOON. lUaitntad. 
IVthBdtHm. Cr.M*. it. 

IT HAPPENED IN EGYPT. IDntntad. 
Sntntk Mittim. Cr.itt. it. 

A SOLDIER OP THE LEGION. Stmmd 
Adumm, Cr.im. it. 


THE tSOP OIIU.. M. 

THE UGRTNIiro COKDDCTRKSS. 
Cr. ft. mM. 

8BCIUET HISTORY. it. 

THE LOVE PIRATE. UlMintad. StrnU 
JUiUtm. Cr. im, it. 

THE WAR WEDDlNa Cr. im. nt. id. mi. 
THIS WOMAN TO THIS MAM. Cr 


W«M9«mJP. i.). SOMETHING 
TRISK. Cr. im it. 


Book! for lioyR End ftirif 

lUmtrmtid. Crwmm 9m. %s. 6d, 


GcrrtMo Wsix m Ootormr, Tsa Mr*. 
W. K. aiflord. 

OtRL m TNI Pnotli, a. L. T. Maida. 
HoMooRjiHJt Mim, Tms. L. T. Maidk 

Marti* RociAritXAi*i Votaml W. CUrlc 
RmmU. 


Onl* a 0 «ai»>Rim Dm. BdhS E. 

CwMl 

Rn OiAJm, Tm. Mjrt. Mo l uro rt k 
Sto Rixtoic TIn Bot rtIm «««M aot m 
to S«A. 0 MAnvUW fwa. 

TmnA WAS omoi a PuMca Mis. M. E. 

Mam. 


■•thnan't SUIUag RoraU 

Sm. Sr. rnH 


AorRHTvkiR m Dm. Wurrs, Tio. 0 A. 

BirmtofbAi* 

Ai«.u>>tMi>tAMa, Tni. AKoe Parrii. 

Aina wr m Pit* Tostmi. Aniold Bu m . 
Baris m tmi Wood. E ML CtoIim. 

Bai Ttis«»« Till. 0. A. BinsiafSMR. 
•airaiv SiiMtr. Robwt Hjchcot. 

Bsu>n» Mtamt, Tmm. E. MiriA AHmumiL 
Botoi Ounam, Ttm. C N. iM A. M. 

WHImmm 
B««. MuMCanllL 
Bvisii Aura AnoM BMowti. 
CAU.iPTiatlMMBvTiia Robat Hlrtnwi 
CSaiin Tiia AfioM 9$ mt n 
CmsMM. J.Cmni. 


Cnanoi in Tm Caiinit, A HfliIrR B«tkic. 
CNunt m Tm Ausooi* Twa Mrs. Ba&qc 
LowiAm. 

CimoNicaja or a Ociman Town. TW 
Aotbor tf ** MiboIa kt Ommmf" 

Cmi. or CAANa Tm. JcAn OrmIhm 
C ovmn. m PnracnoK, A. Lma* MaIm. 
Dam Romm rm Poa S. CL SMMrrIltR 
AidMAftliRMa 

Dumn. Tm. C N. amI A. M. WWMNMa 
Dovmui Ltm or Ma Atrim Boitin, 
tm. E. PMOi^ 0|»piMlMiii. 

DmoTi Motto. Tm. J. H. McOwtSs. 
Pim w Srviita Mnmm Orcqr. 
fuxnrt or rm DoAa Myilk RmA 



$0 M«TH 0 ra ConfAVY htuttm 

IkUOBi 


OMmrmVmtwttTim. l«iMOa»«hML 
GUtat §9 WnATii, tun. AtmU Bahmil 
0nrfuniAM AsnuiTmait. Tmk. H. C 
M«F. 

OauMM Ctmmwt, Tut. Lmum GcmWL 
Qmma^ nr SwnJkiuit IfiujoH* 

0«4im Flawi. Tmu W. ft. lUjnr«n. 
Hal*, Tub. Bvmms «w HattM. 

■bakt m rmg Ancuiwt Womb, Tm& 
OmHm G. D. R«Wia 
Bbatmu Moom, Tub. C K. «i 4 ▲. M. 
WiUkmMM 

HiixftiMb W. ft.l<Mrw«B. 

Hovm or SmAAVALui. Tm. Rkbud 

ftogM. 

Htbva or KLamuv, Tmb, Loaki Garard. 
Jamb. MafitCoNW. , 

JMBTM. Fraak DuiVf. 

I^UBV BmrT Acbok tub Watbb. C N. 

M4 a. M. WiUMMMM. 

Lalaob'i Lovbbb. G. a. Bfawfaigbiua. 
XjumwM Bbabbbs, Tkb. Ua. Atfrad Sidg* 

LAnMDBB AMB Olb Lacb. Myrtfai iUad. 
Lmwt rmaaoim. W, W. JbcoW. 

Lombk, Tbs. Mn. BaHoc Lowada*. 

Lam ItoAB, Tbb. JoIm Omakua. 

Lora Fibats, Tbb. C M. aal A M. 
WOUaMMa. 

Mavcni or Tboy, Tbb. **Q.* 

Ua« Dbcb, Tmb. W. F. Skaaa aa 
Uibbtv Atom, Thb. Mark Cordfi. 

Mibaob. ft. Taaipk Tkamaa. 

Mmbmo Gbioba, Tub. ft. FhiHiyi Oppm 
Mm, 

Mb. Wabbimotow. MarJaikBowaB. 

Mba Maxom Fbotbstb. Aatkavr Ho^ 
My Dabibb SwBBTKBAaT. W. dark 
RaBBBtt. 

Mv HmaAMp abb X. Laa XaUtay. 
MYtTMKY or Da. Fb^Manoiv, Tmb. Sas 
XUkMtr. 

MVBTBVT OY TMB GbBBB HBABT, TmB. 
IfUa PtMWtoa. 

Nlita Dayi* Wokmkb, A B. M. Crakar. 

OCBAM $IBVT4I. TbB. MOBfiM Otako. 

Out Bmb abb Siuvbb. Uyrtla llaad. 


Fatxwav Of TBB Fiaiqna, fttaa DaH 

WyUardA 

FaaoY or tbb lABtOMB. ft. St 
Faraa aant Jamb. A Maeaaaftktaa. 
Q^ Wi^t mb Ooabbm ftoMi tarn. Jaka 

lltMMWT. Tbs. AnaM ftaMaaft. 

RaMiMSTOM Sbwtbmcb; Tbb. W. Fm 
XU dfa. 

ftaoBo THB ftjMi Lamt. Sir a GaaBB Dark 
SAfta. TBB Fubbbmab. Mawaiiaka Fide 
tkaft 

Sauly. Da r at k aa Caafata. 

Samvv Mabbibo. Deiockea Gaorm 
Sba Cattaim, Tmb. H. C. ftaikf . 

Sba Labt, Tmb. H. O. Walk 
Sbabcm Fabty, Tbb. 0. A ftiratlagkABi. 
Sbcmbt Woman, Tmb. ftdaa FklUfterta 
Sbt in Silybm. C N. mad a M. W&Uaae 
tarn. 

Shomt Caouaa. W. W. Janaka 
SfAMitM Gout. G. A Mroiingkaaiu 
SnMNBB iM tbs Som, A Mjrtk Raad. 
Stbbbt caubp Stbamhit, Tub. ftaaft 
Kiai. 

Taum or Mbam STxaBTB. Aitinr MarriacHA 
Tbbbsa or Watuwo Stbbbt. AhmU 
Banaatt. 

Tmb Sbcmbt Aobmt. Jakn CaBHad. 
TmbbbwaiaCbookboMaii. DoftWyltairda. 
Tybamt, Tkb. Mtt. Haarr ^ I* PaMara. 
VWDBB TMB Rao Raaa. Staafor J. Wayaiaa. 
UNorrfCiAi. HaHBYMOOM. Tiia. Dali 
Wyttarda. 

ViaoiHiA FBaTBCT. Pagiy Wakilaj. 
WAUJtT or ftAi Unm, ftnieat VraBiaA 
WAta Ca«b, Tcta. Oaorga PtaydalL 
Way Home. Tkb. BaaB Kiatf. 

Way or tmbbs Wombm, Tmb. ft. FkOUpa 
Oppaakataa 

Wbavbb or Wbbb, A Jakm Oaaakam. 
WaMHMo Gay, Tub. C. M. add ft. It 
WiHiaoMiia 

Wierni Famb. Jadk lo adao. 

Wiu» OUTB, Tbb. Baia Kiaf. 

Woman witb tbb Fab, TbA ftoMO 
Hkkeaa. 

WCk liMiiiM Dialet. 
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I» 


■atkatB'* Sanapaimy Sntli 

Ktf, Im. Tit ntt 


4M4HB. B. M. Owk«r 

BiUiBAJiA Rwmuju MrSi Bdtae Lowndat, 


KAmMin m AudSAirT. Mn. B ML 
Omhar. 

LaJBv ta rat Caii. Tax, WOIImi I* Qam. 


BLcaoaii m am l a wo a uf, Tax. B. 
Ilwk AttaaML 

Bkoom Sooiaa, Tax. S. BxfiofOoaU. 

Bv Stxokx or Swoxx. Aadmr Bdifna 
CooMT^ CxAtnmnxii Tank WBKmm )• 
Qatav. 

IHraBicK VaaoMAMi VvtwLor. Kdaa 

Lymll. 

Dodo. E. F BaoBoa 

Daama ra SoatniMSt A. H A. Vacbaf) 

Dairr L. T Maada. 

CaxKN GiAvn or BAtaowxix^ Ta& Jaaa 

H FtndUur 

Hxarr or His Hxait. E. M. AlbanasL 
Hoota or WMtsrxas, Tax. Willkua la 
Qoaojt 

Homan Bot, Thb Sdaa FUDimcu. 

1 OtowN Tkrx Kino Mas PaaiWrtaa. 
Inca's TatAsuta; Tnx. IL Glaavllla. 
Inths RoAsornutSxA 8 BAnag<2«oM 
Into TBarTATfoa. AHca Farda. 


Lara m Urt. AUea Pania. 

Loax Fiaa. R. B. TOaaMboAA 
If AArxm or Mkm. E. PIi^Upi 0|»i>a»Mia. 
Mfsxx HoAOLXfi SxcmxT. A W. Man^ 
aMWA 

Mnua> If aamaox, A Mts. f. E. Paaaf. 
Momxnt's Eanoa, a a W Martlmoat 
Motnxi t Son. A B aad C A Fry. 
Para*, a Pabasitx. E Mark ARnumsI 
Foar or tnx LAnLXTTXs, Tax. Sir Ofiban 
Farkar 

FciNca Ronnrr rax Boccanxxx. C j. 
CetcHFa Hyna. 

FtiNCXM ViBOtaiA. Tax. C H. attd A M 
WUIknaoa. 

Faorrr amm Loti. j<Aa Osaabaak 
Rxd Dxxxuct, Tmk. Barcram MltforA 
Rxo HootA Thk a NatbA 
SiOM or Tax Snorii, Tnx. Bartnua MUforA 
Son or tka Stata, A W Fats Ridga 
WO» MaaHoaDraka. 


FiMli rf it Bidder & Taisacr, Fr<mt aad LniAm, 





